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ADVERTISEMENT. 


of Eurc DE, having gained poſſeſ- 


fion of a manuſcript, containing an 
authentic and circumſtantial account 
"of all intereſting events, of which 

the author has been an eye witneſs, 


in that kingdom, from the year 


1770, till the month of June 17893 


together with the characters of the 


moſt remarkable perſons of both 
| ſexes, and anecdotes relating to their 
private life, as well as to their part 
in public affairs, the editor preſumes. 


Traveller, lately returned from 
a tour in the northern parts . 
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v ADVERTISEMENT. 


that the tranſlation of this work, the 
firſt- of its kind that ever was pub- 

| | liſhed during the life of the perſons 7 
concerned, will not be a diſagreeable | 
preſent to the public. The Swediſh 
- manuſcript being written with all the 


careleſneſs of a Courtier, the indul- 
gent reader will excuſe if the tranſ- 
lation ſhould ſometimes offer the neg- 


ligencies of the original, 


; 


PREFACE 


\ 


PREFACE Or Tus AUTHOR. 


THE life of Princes is a continual ſhow, 
that of their attendants a continual expect- 
ance ; firſt, till ſome part of the ſhow is begun, 
and then till it finiſhes. Even their diver ſions, 
daily reproduced, and always the ſame, offer 
not a great deal of amuſement : a rational being, 
with ſome degree of activity, muſt therefore 
| book out for other occupations | than thoſe of. his 
place.” Some have recourſe to intrigues, others 
to cards and dice; and Jome feu remain diſin- 
tereſted ſpectators of the game, and thoſe are 
not always the Jeſs entertained. Under all the | 
apparent monotony of Courts, there is variety ; 
enough for an attentive obſerver : Paſſims and 


| = Jollies, the ſovereign rulers of the greateſ# part 


of mankind, have perhaps been the ſame in all 
ages of the world, but their modijications are 
a 4 di N : 
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REF A CE. 


different, in conſequence of their mivture in the 


compoſition of every individual, as alſo their 


vie and purſuits, Even the cenſorious re- 


ports ſo common in Courts, if not always founded 
iu truth, have at leaft Jome foundation"in the 
prevailing folly of the time, and may thus 'be 


thought of uſe to the hiſtorians of our ſpecies. | 
I therefore flatter myſelf not to have fixed upon 


the worſe "employment of my leiſure hours, in 


 noriting down what I five ſeen or heard, with | 


Jo firift a regard to truth, as may be confiſtent 
with tolerable good morals ; for the picture 7 
Viren, any thing Jack might be tie 08 | 

A 8 


OF THE 


FIRST. VOLUME. 
- . 7 | 1 


CTRAPTER L: 


HE e of the Bed · chamber to the be 
| of Sweden. The firft Gentlemen, or'Lotds of 

the Bed-chamber. A digreffion on the preſent war 
between Sweden and Ruſſia. The ſiege of Fredrickſ- 
ham; revolt in the Swediſh army; and retreat of the 
Swedes within their own territories. The Danes 
make an invaſion in the weſtern provinces of Sweden. 
King Guſtavus leaves Finland; makes a ſhort ſtay at 
Stockholm. The garriſon marches againſt the Danes, 
and the citizens take up arms for the defence of the 
capital. The King makes a ſudden tour into Dale- 
karlia and the neighbouring provinces, for to raiſe the 
inhabitants againſt the enemy. Capitulation of Co- 
Ra Tam The King s unexpected arrival at 
Gn N 
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Gothenburg ſaves that city; ſupplyed with ſufficient 
forces to march againſt the Danes; he yields to the 
friendly interpoſition of the mediators; as well as 
the Danes, who evacuate the Swediſh provinces with- 
out battle. The character of the King of Sweden. 


CHAPTER II. 


Character of the Queen of Sweden. . How that 
Princeſs was not very happy in the beginning of her 
marriage. After the King learns to know her better, 
a perfect harmony takes place. Some perſons endea- 
vour to deftroy that happy union. Rupture with the 
Queen Dowager, on occaſion of the birth of the 
Prince Royal. The birth of a ſecond ſon. His death 
is the cauſe of the King's invincible diſlike to phyſi- 
cians. Characters of the Counteſſes Hoepken, Loe- 
venhielm, Majerfelt, and Klinkowſtroem, Ladies of 
the Bed- chamber. 


CHAPTER III. 


+ ORs W e to the Counteſs Pere, 3 
Governeſs of the Queen's Court, and to her huſband 
Count Charles Ferſen. The Ladies of the Bed-cham- 
ber, the Counteſſes Cederhielm, Armfelt, and Piper; 
the Baroneſſes Oernſhoeld and Wrangel. Something 


about Baron Wrangel, the huſband of this latter, his 


intrigues with the fair ſex, and his adminiſtration of 
the diſtilleries of brandy. To Ladies more of the 


Queen's 
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Queen's Court, the Baroneſſes Manderſtroem and 
Eghrengranat, with their reſpective huſbanas. Three 
of the Queen's Chamberlains, the Barons . 
Reuterholm, and N 


CHAPTER IV. 


The Prince Royal of Sweden. His youth is very 
promiſing. The great joy and the feſtivities at his 
birth are the occaſion of an unhappy accident. His 
nurſe the wife of a peaſant in Delecarlia. The Prince 
never ſaw his grandmother but a ſhort time before her 
death, The perſons entruſted with his education, 
The Governors, his Excellency Baron Frederic 
Sparre, and Count Gyllenſtolpe; Mr. Roſenſtein, 
Baron Wachtmeiſter; Mr, Bonde, and Baron Arm- 
felt. The Prince appointed Chancellor of the Uni- 
verſity of Upſal, His viſit to that ſeat of learnin &- 5 


CHAPTER V, 


Pines Charles of Sweden, Duke of N | 
| Not much beloved by the Queen his mother, Inſtan- ; 
ces of his great vivacity of temper, An inſtance of 
his modeſty and generoſity. His brotherly friendſhip, 
and conſtant attachment to the King. His. military 
education. The battle of Hoghland, between the 
Swediſh and Ruffian fleets, The poor opinion the 
Ruſſians had of the Swedes before this engagement. 
The general opinion in Sweden with reſpe& to the 


Ruflians, Anecdotes concerning Baron Nolcken, | 
__ Swediſh 


CV 


Swediſh Ambaſſador in Ruf®a. The Ducheſs of Suders 
mania, the Counteſs Piper, Lady Charlotte Gyllen- 


ſtolpe, the Counteſs Brahe, and her ſiſter, the Coun- 


teſs Levenhaupt. The Duke of Sudermania has al- 
ways reſpected the ladies of his Court. An account 
of his intrigues with thoſe of a lower claſs. The 
Duke was deſtined to command the army in Finland, 
for the campaign of 1789; but prefers that of 'the 
fleet, at the humble requeſt of all the Officers of the 
Admiralty. 


CHAPTER VI. 


«Biba Frederic of 8 Duke of Gee 
was always the favourite of his mother. Pays his ad- 


dreſſes to Lady Sophia Ferſen, with an intention to 
marry her; alſo to the eldeſt daughter of Count Wran- 


gel. He returns to a former ſubordinate amour. Had | 
the command of the Swediſh gallies in the beginning 
of the war. Was diſcontented, and leads now a re- 
tired life. The Princeſs Royal of Sweden ſacrifices 
herſelf to filial duty. Is very rich, and a good ceco- 


nomiſt. She patronizes very much the family of the 
late Senator Count Rudenſhoeld ; of whom one ſon 


and two daughters live in her Court. The General 


Baron Zoege, Maſter of the Horſe, and other Per- | 


ſons of the Court. 


G ON T EN. TA alk 
c HAP. T E R. VII. 


Sweden divided into two parties when King Guſta- 

vus mounted the throne. The faction prevailing at 
the Diet aſſembled, for his coronation, was in oppoſi- 
tion againſt the Court; and made new encroachments 
on the Royal authority. The King figns the pre- 
ſcribed oath without reading it. Politicians. were in. 
conſtant fear of ſome: enterprize from his fide, He 
offers himſelf as a mediator between the parties. The 
- prevailing, faction ſuſpects his. impartiality.  'The. 
great animoſity againſt the Nobles obliges moſt part of 
them to ſeek protection at the Court. Preparations 
for a change in the form of government. Revolt of 

Captain Hellechius in Chriſtianſtad. Contrary mea- 
ſures of the oppoſite party. The King is obliged to 


put his ſcheme. in execution ſooner than he intended. 
He ſueceeds beyond his hopes. The General Baron 8 


firſt inſtant. Anecdotes. relating e ee eee 


porten, and h whe * any part in. the Revo- 


len ; 


CHAPTER VIM. 


"to relating. to the life of the 9 Ban | 
Pechlin. The reaſons why he did not ſubmit as ſoon 
as thoſe who were preſent in the capital. He is taken 
priſoner, and tried before a court martial. His dee 
| fence, * is ſet at liberty. 
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C7 AP TER | IX. 


_ King Guſtavus was the happieſt monarch in the 
world, during the fix firſt years of the new form of 
government; which were alſo productive of many 
good regulations and uſeful eſtabliſhments. But the 

diet of 1778 gives occaſion for ſome diſcontent. The 
new claſſification among the nobility did not anſwer 
the purpoſe. The Diet is ſuddenly broke off. That 
of 1786 comes on very unexpectedly, and is ſtill leſs 
ſucceſsful. The King's power is more and more li- 
IT, and -_ r vor few of his Points. | 
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CHAPTER X. 


73 


The reaſons why the King ſeemed to avoid the con- 
vocation of the diet 1789. A ſuppoſition that he ne- 
vertheleſs deſired it. The conduct of the nobility 
ſeemingly leſs prudent. The expoſtulations of the 
monarch renders them only more averſe to his mea- 
ſures, while the other Orders enter into all his propo- 
fitions. The confinement of the leaders among the 
Nobles cauſes a ſtill greater diſcontent. The King, 
after having ſettled all the points with the three Orders, 
pays a viſit to the Houſe of Nobles, and obtains their 
conſent to all his propoſals, The confined members 
are releaſed, PAT TIE £5 fa 
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c HAPTE R xl. 


Deſtruction of the Swediſh Senate. New inſtitu- 
tions which are to ſupply its place. Compoſition of 
the Supreme Court of Juſtice. Character of his Ex- 
cellency Count Wachtmeiſter, High Chief Juſtice of 


the Kingdom. His Excellency Count Beckfries, | | 


Second Preſident of the before-mentioned Supreme 
Court. 9 
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CHARACTERS 


AND 


ANECDOTES 


„N THE 


COURT of SWEDEN. 
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| T 2 HERE are few Courts where the : 

IM Prince merits the firſt attention. 

In that of Sweden, the King i is ab- = 
| ſolutely the leading character, and the cour- 


tiers are conſpicuous. only as his Majeſty 
honors them with his confidence and fa- | 
your: the monarch ſhould therefore be 
me firſt obſerved ; but to approach his per- 
VVT 
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b one ul paſs through 2 train be | 
attendants, of whom we ſhall take ſome 
notice as they preſent themſelves, left we 
ſhould not find any occafion to make ace. 


quimance with them afterwards. 


One e for the fiery of his 


dreſs, his lace and. diamonds, is Mr. For- 5 


ſelles, Gentleman of the Bed-Chamber. 
He bought his place at a very high 
price from Mr. Cedorfeldt, whom the 
in 6 permitted, as 4 ſpecial favour, t0 10 


fell 4 As we have no more to fay of 


Mr. Forſelles, we may be allowed a di- 


greſſion on the character of bis prede- 
ceſſor. | 


"Mr, Cederfelt, of a good. wm not 


opulent 
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opulent family, came from the country 


to be placed as clerk to a poſtmaſi Is 
The King ſaw him | accidentally; and 
| pleaſed with his handſome figure, his Ma- 
| jeſly took him to Court, and placed hi 
as one of his Pages. His education had 
been ſomewhat neglected, but the honeſty 
of his character gained him the eſteem : 
of all his new acquaintances. During the 
preparatives | of the Revolution in 4772 
he overheard a conference between the 
King and General Sprengporten, concern 
| ing the meaſures to be taken in Finland: 
the King was extremely ſurpriſed to find 
him in the next room, (the door being | 
open) and aſked him what was his buſineſs | 
there? he anſwered ingenuouſly that it was 
his day of attendance,andthat he thought it his 
184 8: : - ns 
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duty to be at hand. | The King haviog : 


generally much confidence in the honeſty 
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on that occaſion; but ſome time after 
bis Majeſty rewarded his diſcretion with 


a ſtandard in the horſe guards; and would 
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dase pushed his fortune very high, had 
not Mr. Cederfelt put à ſtop to it him- 
ſelf by his marriage, Which was regarded 
by the King as a very unequal match. 
8 However he has left the court with eſ- 
: ſential marks of the favour of his: ſove- 


reign, who has provided him with the 
N of a Major in one of the beſt 
; regiments, and with means of purchaſing wh | : 
4 very good eſtate in the country. | , 


Another young gentleman, of a very 


good 


„ 
good character, i is Mr. Moellerfrerd. He. 
accompanied the King on his voyage 0 
Italy as one of his Majeſty $ Pages, and. 


has, ſince ſucceeded to a deceaſed Gen- 


tleman _ the Bedchamber, Mr. Peiron, 5 


whoſe tragical ſtory may be thought 


worth relating. N 5 
Mr. Peiron was born a Frenchman: 
but his parents having made an eſtabliſh- 
ment in Sweden, found Means, by the 
interceſſion of the French Ambaſſador, to 


procure their ſon a Liemenancy 3 in the Swe- 


diſh army, and a recommendation for em- 


ployment into the 4 rench ſervice during 
the laſt war. He entered into the r. regt- 
ment of Count de la, Marck, and was 
embarked with him for the Indies; 3 but 


5 5 3 ; having 


— 


„ 
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having made his reflections before the 


departure of the fleet, he defired to ſtay 
in France; which his Colonel being not 
able or not willing to grant him, the 
young officer left the fleet withour leave, 
and returned to Paris, where bis genteel f 
figure and inſinuating manners gained him 
the protection of the Counteſs de la | 
Marck, mother to the W ſo far as 


to make her exert her Wen power to 


re-eſtabliſh him in the ſervice of F rance; 
and when that proved ineffectual, ſhe 


wrote to the King of Sweden, and re- 


commended him in the warmeſt terms. 
"With all that, Mr. Peiron met with 4 


very cold reception at the Swediſh court: 


but having at firſt moved the Wale. 
fion of ſome good natured ladies in his 
behalf, 


| 85 7 0 | 
behalf, his figure did the reſt; and in a 
ſhort time he had ſo well infinuate ted | 
himſelf into the favour of the King, that 
he was oratified with a place of Gen- 
ci of the Bed Chamber, hada profitable 
military poſt, and was admitted to a perfect 
intimacy with the King. He afterwards ac- 
companied his Majeſty on his journey to 
France, where he could not avoid meeting 
the Count de la Marck, who treated him 
with the utmoſt contempt, and made uſe 
| of the moſt injurious expreſſions upon his 
account. Mr. Peiron paid ſeveral viſits 
to his former Colonel, but could never 
get admiſſion. At laſt he found an 2 70 
portunity to ſpeak with him at the opera © 
ball, and the iſſue of the interview was 


2 challenge, Which the Count 3 


By V 


| e 
This combat had very nigh proved fatal 5 


to both: the Count was dangerouſly 
. wounded, and Mr. Peiron killed on the 
ſpot. | 


The King of Sweden received this news 
as he was hearing a plea in the Court 
of Parliament. He ſeemed much affected: 


but in the hurry of affairs and pleaſures 


theſe ſad impreſſions were ſoon blotted out. 
Mr. Pain had been . mar- 
ried in France. _ His Majeſty tranſmitted 
| the place of Gentleman of the Bed Cham- 


- ber to his ſon, who is educated at the 


King” s expence, and the widow _ has a 


9 


| very handſome penſion. 
Among thoſe gentlemen who have been 


in great fayour, Mr. Borgenſtierna is one 


Who deſerves to be ſo ſtill. We can ſay 
the ſame of Mr. De Beche, whoſe favour 
muſt be the more laſting as it is truly 
founded in eſteem: he has i little of a 
cCourtier, that he is known for ſpeaking 
freely his mind upon all occaſions, with- 
out conſidering if it be agreeable or not. 
; When he was very young, be fell | into 
diſgrace for the boi and independence 5 
of his character. On the great carouſel 
in Stockholm, the King once making a 
courſe for the Count Stenbock, ordered 
Mr. De Beche to fetch him a | Javelin z - 
but the young gentleman anſwered he could 

not, it being his duty to ſerve the King 
and not the Count Stenbock. His Majeſty 
did not approye the diſtinction, and was | 


„ 
be obeyed: the Page alſo cans. be ex- 
cuſed from doing what he thought con- 

trary to his honour: the conſequence was 
that the King ſent him a commiſſion 
in a country regiment, and forbid him 
the court. He paſſed two or three years 
in this" ſort of exile, until the King meet- 
ing him accidentally, aſked him how he 
found himſelf in his preſent fituation ? 
He anſwered © that he Was very well 1 
that he had made proſit of occaſions. to 
learn che military ſervice; and he had 


regretted nothing but the advantage | of 


ſeeing his ſovereign.” 0 To enjoy chat 
advantage,” anſwered the King, you may 
now preſent yourſelf again at Court, and 
I ſhall think of providing for you.” Soon 
alter this, he was appointed Gentleman > 

8 of 


En | 

of the Bed Chamber, which place he has 
ſtill conſerved together with his military 
employments. He is now Lieutenant 

Colonel of the light dragoons in the King's 

guards, which is a place of great conſi- 


deration. 


Theſe now mentioned are neaveſ} the 
King's perſon. One of them, each in his 
turn, has his bed in the chamber where 

his Majeſty ſleeps, and accompanies the 
| King wherever he goes. There are alſo 
| fix Firſt Gentlemen of the Bed Cham- 
ber, but theſe are- more for parade than 
for ſervice; except the Baron Armfelt, 

| | + who has buſineſs enough, as having the 
direction of the opera: he has alſo, for a 

long time, been reputed the firſt in the 

King's 


66 * 
| King! s favour, a has many e = 


made to him from people who. are 


defirous to obtain honours from the King. | 
He has princely apartments allotted him in 


the King' 8 palace, and there is a ſecret com- 


munication from the King's apartment to 


. his; ſo that it may be ſuppoſed his Majeſty - 


paſſes many leiſure hours in his com- 
pany. As he has a large ſhare of wit 
5 and good humour, and is well verſed 1 in 
+ the belles lettres, it was by thoſe means 
be firſt infinuated himſelf into the king 8 
favour, and he bas alſo proved uſeful in 
ſeveral other Ways. Since the m 
of the war, he has been continually in 
the. field; and indeed aha King could find 
nobody more proper to | command. the 
Dalecarlian volunteers: - his friendly and 
| _ cordial 


1 | 
| n behaviour, ſo fuitable 1 ET'Y own. 
character, has entirely won their hearts: : 
nobody elle could have perſuaded them 
to leave their homes laſt winter, and 
march towa rds the capital, : when, they 
were but juſt returned from the frontiers 
of Norway. He dwelt with them con- 
tinually in their camp, had his hair cut 
off. * their manner, put on their dreſs, 
and lived with! them as his. companions. 
If the King ſhould again want their fer- - 
vice againſt the enemy, there is no doubt 
but they will do their beſt with | fuck! 2 
commander. 37 e 
The * Firſt Gentlemen of che King 8 
Bed Chamber are, for the preſent, che 
abe * and Wrede, the Counts Poſſe, 


255 Ft 5 8 8 | - Ekeblad | 


8 
/ ; 
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( 14 ) 
Ekeblad and Stenbock ;* all very worthy 
| noblemen. The laſt is very young. He 
had that place in reverſion after his 
father, who had 2 pretty eaſy fortune, 
but ſpent it all in the ſervice of the 
Court. The General Baron Taube, has 
great {kill in politics, and a deep know- 
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| ® NOTE of the Editor. 


The Author of the Swediſh manuſcript has forgotten the 
5 two Marſhalls of the King s Court, the Barons Stroemfelt 
CE. and Cederſtroem, both of them gentlemen of merit, and 
EZ remarkable for a very handſome figure. The former may 
= bee yet remembered by ſome ladies in England. I will paſs 
over in Glence how he is with the ſex in Sweden for fear of 
breaking ſome conſtant heart : the other, as charged with 
many employments and much bufineſs, has no time to loſe 
in courting ladies of quality; but finds it more convenient 
to have, for his money, the company of ſome amuſing nymph 
=_ from the theatre; and, what does honour to his taſte, he ever 
| EE Ei preferred talents or-beauty to youth and folly. He has alſo 
-— been one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Knights in the Tourneys, 
having hardly his equal in thoſe exerciſes, excepting the 


Tioga Baron. Rolamb, Mater of the Queen's horte. 
ledge _ 
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* of che affairs of Europe. The Ba- 
ron Wrede is Colonel of the 1 
* Uplandia; and though very young 
he paſſes for an able commander. Laſt 
| ſummer he gave a very recommendable - 


proof of loyalty and firmneſs in remain- 


ing faithful to the King, though he was | 


cloſely preſſed by a great number of officers 


to enter into the famous Fe 


in F inland; but he told them frankly, that 


he would rather expoſe his life than 


deviate from what he thought his duty; 


* a * . q : 8 8 
* 1 c — 1 8 * 
. ke F - » — = "a ap” 


A brother of his, Baron Otto W rede, | 


is alſo a very brave officer, but with ſome 


good leflon laſt year. During the ſiege | 


of Frederickham, he Was diſpatched with 
2 ſquadron 


\ 


TT 6 5 

a ee My dragoons to diſcover if the 
Swediſh tranſport. by ſea was yet ar- 
rived. He gained a hill, from which he 
| had an unbounded view of the ſea ſhore 
on the other fide Frederickham, and 
ſaw that the tranſport was not ar- 
rived: his commiſſion thus executed, he 
ſhould have returned to the camp; but 
he took a fancy to advance nearer the 
place, and fell into a defile beſet with 
Ruſſian infantry, who gave fire from both 
ſides, killed many of his men, and had 
nigh cut off the retreat for the reſt. 


Ass we are nw fallen upon op 7 


ſubje& of this, fiege,, it will not be out of 
the way to give an ideg of that famous 
enterprize. As the artillery was tranſ- 


("7 ) 
| ported 5 land, and advanced too lowly 
for the preſent purpoſe, it was reſolyed to. 
attempt a ſurpriſe. The attack, was to 
be made at night on two different ſides, 

and the place taken by ſtorm. On fuch | 
| purpoſe, a detachment under the com- 
mand of General Siegeroth was embarked 
in the gallies, with, orovifions: for about 
a fortnight ; which was thought the more 
ſufficient as they had calculated but three 
or four days for the paſſage. The 8 | 
mander had orders to begin the attack 
at his firſt landing, and the firſt ſhor from 
his fide ſhould ferve as a ſignal to the 
attack on the other. Unfortunately the 
tranſport was expoſed to contrary winds, 
and did not arrive before the tenth day: but 


for the reſt, the orders were punctually 


2 executed; 


( 18 9 
8 General Siegeroth, after. wer 
put aſhore | his forces with much diffi- 
culty, for Want of boats and boards, RY 
repulſed the Ruſſian troops which at- 
tempted to hinder his debarking, made 
diſpofitions for the attack; which was 
inſtantly begun and continu d. with great 
violence, until, he received orders from | 
the Other fide to re-embark the troops, 
on the breaking out of the cbaſpiraey in 


the Swediſh army. 


As won as the 8 was! (heard, | 


the King concluded that the tranſport 
Was arrived, and gave 3 to march 
againſt the place; but ſome of the prin- 
cipal officers, headed by Colonel Heſteſro, 
made ſeyeral objeQuons | concerning the 


1 difficulty 


5 


% . 


0 > 
difficulty of approaching the fortreſs on 
thai fide; there being but two ways, 
one through the. defile lately experienced 
by Baron Otto Wrede, and the other 


over a marſh almoſt unpaſfable. They 


lafety would not permit them to ſuffer 


bim to expoſe himſelf to ſuch a danger, 
and: they hoped his Majeſty put a greater 


value on the lives of his ſubjects than 


to ſacrifice them to no purpoſe. The 
| King aſſured them that the difficulties 
were not ſo great as they imagined, and 


inſiſted upon being obeyed. They then 


threw off the maſk, and told the King | 
plainly: that they would not comply with 


an enterprize ſo contrary to the laws, as 


an offenſive war without the | conſent. of 


C 2 W 


„ 
the nation : that they were ready to ſhed 
the laſt drop/ of their blood in the de- 
fence of their\country when attacked, but 


as for attacking a neighbour without any 


provocation, they were reſolved notiom 
aſſiſt in it, and all that ly would do, 
was to ſecure the frontiers from invaſion. | 
The King then applied to the troops: : 
but the regiment of Abo, commanded by | 
Colonel Heſteſko, having given the ex- 
ample, a great part of the army laid 
down their arms, and declared they would 
advance no farther. The King thus ſee- 
ing himſelf obliged to defiſt from his 
propolſal;a diſpatched Lieutenant Colonel 
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Roſenſtein with orders for General Siege- 
roth to re- embark the troops, and make 
the beſt of his way back again 5 Loviſa 5 ; 


the 


E 21 1 
the more as he had but proviſions for 
three or four days. 


* 


The meflenger went over the above 


titioned marſh on horſeback, which proves 


it was not impraRicable. The befiegers 


pretended alſo to have been in a fair 


way of taking the place, when the orders 


for a retreat arrived. Poſſible it might 


be, but with the leſs probability, as the 


Riffians- had fer the filme -on he. 
which ſeems to prove thar they were 
reſolved on a longer defence. : Had the 
attack been carried on from both fides, 
as intended, the ſucceſs would have been 


more likely. True it is that the Ruſſian 


ſo that had the Swediſh army been better 
C3 _ > fupplial 


( 


* 


E ) 

ſupplied with proviſions and the necefſa- 
ries of war, and all had done their duty, 
the very heart of the Ruſſian empire 


would haye been expoſed. But the in- 


experience of ſome, and the ill-will of 
others, occafioned ſuch confuſion and neg- 
lect in the preparations, that the ſupplies ne- 
ceflary for the ſiege came too late or not 


= 


at all. 


It is avowed that ſome leaders of the 
ariſtocratical party would have made .uſe 
of this opportunity to receſtabliſli the old 
conſtitution, under the guarantee of the | = 
Ruſſian Empreſs, and had made their 
f application to her accordingly. Other 8, 
who were not in the ſecret, were ſeduced 


by the hope of returning to their homes. 


Every officer in the land troops having a 
- | 8 . little 


4 23 42 
little country ſeat or km inſtead of Pays 
he commonly thinks the trancull enjoy 
went of domeſtic happineſs preferable to 
military glory. Thus they eafily joined | 
in prnetling 2gainft the war, ſo that the ; 
King was obliged to call back every ad- 
vanced poſt, and place them within the 
frontiers, Colonel Haſtfer broke off the 3 3 
blockade of Nyſlort, already reduced by N 
famine, the only way by which that : 
fortreſs ever could be 'taken, and ſuch 


5 if 


another occaſion will not eafily be found; 


in ſhort, all the advantage on the ſide 


of the Swedes, at the beginning of the 


war, was loſt by the contrivances of theſe 


i 


5 


_ gentlemen, who Are accountable | to their 2” 5 
4 


. A 
country for a fruitlefs campaign and the, feces 


, 
diſcouragement of the 'troops ; the Swediſh A 7 
C's: " ſoldies V. 5" 


1 5 5 ( 44 ) 

| ſoldier being greatly diſcouraged when 
a retreat is neceflary. Suppoſe the King 
had paſſed the bounds of bis power in 


undertaking this war, it was his buſineſs 


. NNE NC EY ECTS 


to make up that matter with the Repre- 
ſentatives of the Nation on a Diet, but 


1 7 the duty of the officers ſtill was to e 
bu 
* no ff He the commands of the King. 


2. Ae, be. eee, +5 7M leh 


Some officers of diſtinction, who were 


i] 
. 
| 
i 

; 


ſang > | 


difſatisfied with the war and would not 
| EZ enter into any meaſures that might prove 
1 | fatal to their country, laid down their 
commiſſions at their firſt arrival in Fin- 
land. Their example was inſtantly fol- 
5 lowed by a number of ſubalterns, who 
{ * Preferred planting their cabbages to the 
: . . richeſt -harveſt of law, Ow gentle- 


men 


1 5 


men met with no agreeable reception at 


p< being put on ſhore at Stockholm. 


They heard themſelves openly taxed with 


either cowardice or treaſon. They were 


hiſſed at public places, ſurrounded and 
pointed out as Ruſſian penſioners, and if 
any body attempted to juſtify them from 
1 ſuch accuſations, he was looked upon as 


their accomplice. Baron Charles De Geer, 
one of the richeſt noblemen in the king- 
dom, was publicly inſulted for attempting 


their defence; and the popular reſentment 
would perhaps have gone farther, had he 


not ſuddenly left the city. The popular 


animoſity was ſo great, that no officer 


dared to appear in public with a cock- 


ade or uniform, for fear of having the 


op. at bis heels. 
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Such was the 3 of minds in 


| thi capital at the King's return from 


Finland, upon .news of the Danes having 


made an invaſion in the weſtern provin- 


ces of Sweden. In reliance on re- 


peated proteſtations of friendſhip from 
the Daniſh Court, that fide of the king- 


dom bad been left wholly without de- 


fence, His Majeſty's firſt care was to 


| ſend off the foot guards, and the regi- 


ment of jemlandia, to reinforce the gar- 
riſon of Gothenburg, it being a common 


report that the Ruſſian Court had gus- 


rantied to the Danes the poſſeſſion of 
that important Pe with the adjacent 
province of Bahus, as ſoon as they but 
once could get it into their power. The 
_ being then' without a garriſon, 

the 


| "4 * 5 

4 citizens were requeſied to take the 
guard of it themſelves, to which they 
readily agreed. They enrolled to the 
number of 2000, and in a ſhort time 
they were moſt part of them in uniform, 
and exerciſed like regular troops. The 
King dwelt moſtly at his country hoſe 
at Hapa, and ſeldom appeared in town; 
and that for more reaſons than one, 'as 
che Senate were continually prefling him 
for a Diet, which he did not think 
proper to comply with at a time when 
the kingdom was invaded by foreign 
troops and a great part of the army in- 
fected by foreign intereſts. The conſpira- 
tors in Finland had alſo vefy cloſe con- 
nections with a hidden party in the ca- 

_ and about the country. They were 
W 


(03 * 
| ſuſpeted of a plot for forcing the King 


to accept of a peace on conditions they 


had already agreed upon with the Ruſ- 


fian Miniſtry. But whatever was their 


Intention, the King prevented its execution 


by his ſudden voyage into Dalecarlia. 
There he was received with the utmoſt 


joy, and the brave inhabitants of that 


province offered him, a guard of 3000 
ſele& young men, and promiſed that the 
number ſhould be doubled if neceſſat v. 
The King anſwered that he hoped he 
ſhould not ſtand in need of a guard 
among his own ſubjects, but that he 


thankfully ſhould accept of their offer if 


they would follow him in defence of 


their country. That propoſal was alſo 
readily agreed to; and the example was 


followed 


(29) 


followed by the neighbouring prov inces; > 


ſo that in a ſhort time the King had an 
army of volunteers to oppoſe: againſt any 
attempt of the enemy to penetrate fur- 


ther into the ors a 


From Dalecarli a the King had taken 
his way to Wermlandia, where he re- 
_ ceived the news of the affair at Quiſtrum. 
5 Colonel Tranfelt, with ſeven hundred of the 
Weſt- Gothia regiment and ſome artillery, 
had oppoſed che Daniſh army ; but being ſar- 
rounded, and overpowered by numbers, 


he had ſurrendered. Nothing appears 5 


more natural: but it has ſince e 
light that if the Colonel had taken the 

poſition indicated in his orders from Ge- 
neral Hjerta, and had been reſolved upon 


an 


j | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
[| 
j: 


(#3 
an carnef defence, be could have ob. 


ſtructed the Danes from paſſing the riyer 
at Quiſtrum, and would haye. put them 
into great diſtreſs for want of proviſions, 


in a country already waſted by their 


exactions. But he had dined with the 


Daniſh Princes on the day of his furrender, 
and the capitulation was agreed upon 


before the battle commenced. The Danes 
advanced along the ſhore; towards Go- 


thenburg, which place the Prince of Heſſe 
was the more confident of taking, AS he 
well knew its bad ſtate of defence, hay- 
ing ſurveyed it very attentively on his 
aan viſit two or three months before, 
nd ſeemed to be aſſured that nochn 
had been done afterwards. 


F 


Upon 


E 


Upon the news of 2 the. enemy's ap- 
proach, the. chief commander, General 
Duretz, told. the inhabitants that. they had 
1 double choice, either to give up their 

city at the firſt ſummons, or to let it be 
burnt and taken by ſtorm. It is eaſy 
to preſume. their determination, had not 


the King arrived unexpeRedly, from Carl- 


ſtad, having made a journey of more 
_ than, an hundred miles on horſeback, 


almoſt alone, and not without danger of 
being taken by the enemy, His dreſs 


gave fo little ſuſpicion, that on his arrival 
at Gothenburg, at night, after the gates 
were ſhut, the guard would not believe 
he was the King. and he had the greateſt 
difficulty to get admittance, As he Was 
in great need ;of f repgſe: after ſo rude a 


| fatigue, 
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fatigue, he went directly to General Du- 


retz dwelling houſe, with intent to go 


inſtantly to. bed, that he might be able 


to riſe early in the morning; but the pru- 


dent commander had already been to 


careful in ſecuring his effects, chat there 


was not * bed to be found in the houſe, 
not even à chair or a candleſtick; the 
King was | obliged to borrow all ſuch 


neceſſaries from an Engliſh merchant who 


kved in the next houſe, and kept later 
| hours than his neighbours. The next 


day the King affembled the magiſtrates 
and principal citizens, and in a very pa- 
thetic ſpeech intreated them to aſſiſt him 
in the defence of their city, which the 
King faid he regarded as one of the moſt 
precious jewels in his royal crown. They 


willingly 


( | 
willingly offered 1 to do all in their yum 
his Majeſty had but to let them know 
what he thought neceſſary. Git putting 
the place into a Rate of defence, and 
to direct their endeayours for the common 
Ts They gave their parade horſes | 
for carrying beams and Planks, and a 
great number of workmen were em- 
| ployed upon the batteries; not one being = 
in a Nate proper for bearing the canon; 


but in a fo days all was in * 
order. 


The General, on paying his reſpedts 
to the King, fell upon his knees to en- 
treat his Majeſty to leave a place ſo little 
capable of a long refiſtance. The enemy 
he ſaid, drew near, and would that very 
ee D 


66 


1 foramon the city to e and 
in caſe of a refuſal the attack would 
follow. inſtantly, and his Majeſty's perſon | 
FER TY be much expoſed. The King 
thanked him for his carefulneſs, but told 
him, that as be had given ſufficient proofs 
that he was not fit to have the command 
on ſuch an occaſion, he ſhould not be 
uneaſy that he was releaſed from that | 
charge by the appointment of Count 
John Sparre to ſucceed him, who did not 
find ſo many difficulties in doing bi oy: 


It proved true chat the place would be | 

| Fimmoned on that day. The herald was 
much ſurpriſed on being introduced to the 0 

King: he could then expect no other anſwer 


than that which he received--that the city was 


| firmly 


Hh 35 5 


$ 


firmly reſolved upon a valiant defence. To 
ſhew it was their earneſt determination, the 
King ordered the bridge over the large 


river Gothaelf to be burnt, which was 


executed in the following night. 


4 1 - / on . ” 


It is to be wondered at, that the Danes 


did not poſſeſs themſelyes of this. paſſage. 
By the deſtruction of this bridge, they 


were confined to their fide of the river, 


; and deprived of all means of approach- 


ing Gothenburg by land. Redoubts and 


batteries ſoon covered the ſtrand on the 


Swediſh fide, on every place where the 
enemy could attempt a paſſage; and the 


negociations undertaken by the Engliſh 
and Pruſſian Miniſters, having given the 


King, of Sweden time 10 ger together a 


DC. _ conſi- 


- 


| afrer, and the NS returned to the ca- 


(36) 


tabs body of troops near in 


burg, he could have ated offenſively, 


had not the mediators been fo attentive 


to prevent all hoſtilities on both fides. 
They warranted for the Danes evacu- 


ating the invaded provinces before winter, 


and therefore there was no need to ſ pend 


blood for a purpoſe that could be N 
otherwiſe, eſpecially as the fortune of war 


is ſo very uncertain! s 


| The mediators were as good. as their 


Words. The Daniſh army retired to 
Norway, and the King of Sweden did | 


not | leave thoſe parts untill the enemy 


- had evacuated the Swediſh territories, The 


publication of the Diet followed ſoon 


"_ 


CEE) 


pital, where he was received with the 
utmoſt. joy. 


This digreſſion being already to long, 
we ſhall ſpare the particulars of chat 
: rhouhorabla, diet for another occafion. 


As to the character of the King of 
Sweden, he is generally allowed to be : 
one of the moſt amiable and popular 
Princes in Europe. He has a particular | 

gift to gain the heart of every: one. 
His converſation in public is full of wit, 
politeneſs, and a kind attention to make 8 
every one eaſy; in private he ſpeaks 
with the cordiality: and fimplicity of a 


8 


friend; he grants favours with apparent 
farifi8tion to himſelf, and knows ho- -w 


- 
= 
* 7 1 
« 4 
” * 
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3 


to refuſe without giving uneaſineſs. His 
5 clemency is founded on his great ſenſi- 


bility, which could never yet permit him 
to puniſh with death or infamy any one 


perſonally known to him. He bas often a 


wiſhed that he might never r = 
be forced to ſuch ah TY of ſeyerity, 
becauſe the remembrance would ever 
make bim unhappy. 72 It may be ſaid that 
he inherits his faber s heart wich the 
genius of bis mother. Had he been 2 

private man, he would have made 5 
fortune either in the line of polities or 


| literature. His knowledge in hiſtory and : 
diplomatics is prodigious; his public ſpeeches 


in the Diets, and upon other occafions, 
have an uncommon force and elegance, 


. 


(39) 


he has ä for the newly coaftized | 
national ſtage, are of a richneſs in their 


compoſition and ;purity, in their morals 
that beſpeak the: Prince and the hegilange: 


and . notwithſtanding. all the. pains he had 
taken to preyent being known as the 


author, it ſoon became no ſecret that 
they were from the pen of MR 


T 
. 
A i 


; ; — g ö . ' = 
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Though now an avowed. author, i 


£ hots not been remarked that he ever had 


* Sally pf. other authors. 1 make 


B A © + 


call ue as; meter. is a „e which 
often creeps into the nobleſt minds. e 
the late King of Pruſſia, one of the reite 


men of the age in which he. lived, Was, not 


exempt from this, foible; it is known: he 
| D $2 _ _neVE 


U 
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never loved the King of Sweden, and 1 
preſume to ſay, from no other reaſon but 
that he looked upon his nephew as a 


rival in fame. But that he ſhould carry 


his reſentment ſo far as to inſert in his 
Mienvires .downright calumnies on ſo near 


* relation, that, for the glory of Frede - 
rick the Second, I would willingly believe 


impoſſible. I don't know through what 
hands thoſe Memoires may have paſſed * 
but if that article, where the King of 
Sweden is charged with a plot for burn- 
ing the Daniſh feet, be "_ written 
by his uncle's own hand, it muſt have 
been the invention of fome officious cour- 
tier to amuſe the old Monarch i in ſome | 


tedious hour ; for I never heard that any 


i" knew * thing of the matter 
either 


* 


tax? © 

either in Denmark or. Sweden; and there 
2 Miniſtry 
have concealed it at the time, 
neither is it poſſible that ſuch an attempt 
could have been carried on without ſome 
accomplices in Sweden, and certainly 
it would aan non have been long 2 
ſeeret: never was King Guſtavus more ea; 


There are ſome of them who never 
| miſs an | occaſion. of blaming and even 
of miſrepreſenting his conduct. What 
they commonly dwell upon is an affertion 
that he wanted fincerity. I cannot of * 
myſelf declare that the. accuſation. is not 
founded in truth, but certain it is that it 
never was heard of among the people all. 
after the Diet of 1778. There i is much 


reaſon. 
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n to believe that it was . 


by the regulations then adopted reſ pecting : 
brandy: many of the Repreſentatiyes of 


the peaſants having it in their inſtructions 


10 obtain the liberty of diſtilling chat 


liquor for private uſe, they bad ſeveral 
times been. | about to aſk admittance to 
che Kine; that they might obtain that 


advantage; but ſome gentlemen who had 


promiſed their good offices for that pur- 
poſe, and well knew that the King would 


not grant the requeſt, perſuaded them . 
not to mind any thing ih matter for 
_ preſent, for that the King would be 


more pleaſed to do them that favour of 
Bis own will, and ſuch they ſaid Was 
his Majefty's intention. The peaſants. at 
their return N flattsred their coun- 


\ kay; 


- trymen 
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— with the promiſes dat had been 


s _ given! them; but when theſe proved in- | 
effectual, and the King a ſhort time 


after laid me preparation of brandy under 


the crown, a it is no wonder if the people 


ations of:.thoſe E who wiſhed to attribute 
this aiful- , e 0 the partici ular will 


of the King. Since that m ie! has 


i Z — 


been always: taxed with. difſimulation; and 
it. is alſo poſſible chat his manners have | | 
given Ds credit to ſuch reports: perſons 8 


| who live with him continually” cannot deny 
that he often ſeems a ſtranger to matters 


* * known. to _ and * other £ 


Tc 
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. „ When the old Biſhop Se wake 55 of the King 


1 Fl 


at the Diet of 1772; he told his Majeſty that if he would. 
preſerve the love of the, common people, there were two 


— ſhould touch at—religion and Brandy. 


* 


K 


* % 


* 
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Scafions pretends. to be well inſtructed 
upon matters of which he is perfely 
ignorant. But that may be a habit con- 
trated by meditating politics, where ſuch 
means are ſometimes of the fame neceſ- 


g 3 
* + 


| ought: princes of miniſters . to be judged 
by the ſame rules as private men, becauſe 
their firſt duty is to. facrifice all other 
conſiderations to > the beer —— : 


| a " iy as countenance in a game; neither 
| 


— He i likewiſe charged Link ble oy 
7 % apt to forget his promiſes, which has often 
ER given his favourites occaſion to aſk for his 


4 = hand writing as a ſecurity for his fulfilling 


_ ticular. infos. of his breach of promiſe, 
Tee 


them; but as I never heard of any par- 5 


ty 
| [believe this accuſation to be of no greater 


weight than ſeveral others — * 
malice and diſcontent. BE N 


The King has of late been accuſed, | 
of too much ceconomy in ſmall objects, | 
and too little in great ones. That, I be- 
eve, is a common fault in perſons of high 
rank; great expences, as being commonly 
made in public, give a ſatisfaction to their 
vanity, but when they lay out ſmall fums, OY 
they look upon them as impairing their 
reſources for my ve greater ones. 


f * 


He is further lh" 6 too much - 
millkaridy with young- people, many of 

. whom grow vain and arrogant, looking 

_ — as perſonages of great 


conſequence, 


| "WJ 
conſequence, becauſe the King bas been | 

; pleaſed to Jeſt with them and treat them 
on a footing of intimacy. But it muſt 
be allowed, that to a perſon who wants 
company for recreation after ſerious buſineſs, 
young people are more fitted for the pur- 


poſe than old ones; and if ſome young 


f - | gentlemen cannot bear with moderation 
ſuch a fayour from «heir. ſovereign, it is 

certainly their fault, and it will turn to 

dae prejudice, of none but themſelyes. 


_- 


What is the moſt remarkable in the 
character of the Swediſh monarch is a 
vivacity of temper and a flow of ſpirits 
that never leaves him. He ſleeps. yery _ 
litle, and ſupports eaſily. the greateſt fa- 


tigues. He is thus naturally bent to an 
$7 * | ' 1 id : 1 s 
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active life, and war will be his element. 
Should 


3 


„ | 
Should he meet with ſucceſs, he will 
perhaps be another Charles XII. though 
orobably with more prudence. + 


= * 
* 


| Thus far on this ſubje&t for the preſent. 
We ſhall often have occafion to add a the 
racteriſtical ſtroke, Facts are the beſt - 1 


pictures of me. 25 


CHAPTER 1L 


EXT to the King, the Queen is 
a worthy object of our attention. 


Among other eminent qualities i in that Prin- 


ceſs, it is perhaps her firſt merit that ſhe 
meddles not in politics: ſhe is the King $ 
wife, and nothing elſe. Sweden has had | 


| | ſufficient experience of the evils arifing 
1 from female influence in political matters, 
4 and rejoices to ſee upon the throne a 
Queen poſſeſſed of all the charms of her 
| ſex, and confining her ambition within 


n : the 1 8 8 of its virtues. 


With all her * ſhe was 
5 not ſo happy at firſt as to captivate the ineli- 
nation 


e 
nation and confidence of her ſpouſe, ten 
Prince of Sweden. Her countenance and 
manners, at her firſt arrival in that country, 
bore too viſible marks of the conſtraint 
and ſeverity of her education under the 
Queen Dowager of Denmark, and the 
reception ſhe met with from the Queen 
of Sweden, her mother in law, was not 
at all encouraging. She had alſo about 
her perſon f ſome Daniſh domeſtics, who, 
to have her entirely in their power, in- 
ſpired her with continual fear and diffidence, 
which naturally cauſed a reſerve and cold- 
neſs in her behaviour and totally removed 


the Prince's affection. 


She lead a very retired life as Princeſs, butas 
Won as her huſband had mounted the throne, 
and wiſhed to ſee the Court more frequented 

E 8 than 


U . 
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a ſufferer as ſhe really loved the King 


( 


than it had been during the reign of 
bis father, and had fignified his defire to 
the Queen that ſhe ſhould appear oftener 


in public and receive the nobility into 


her company; ſhe readily obeyed, and 


appeared as content as the happieſt 


4 Queen in the world, She was the more 


* 
>, 3 
-z 


but thinking herſelf ſlighted, pride would 


not permit her to betray the ſecret of 


her heart. She bore her diſgrace with 


Patience and reſignation for ſeveral years, | 
until an accident made her better known ; 
to her Royal ſpouſe, and cauſed a PRE 


reconciliation. 


The King bad made Aa voyage into 


F inland, and ſent. an expreſs with letters 


to 


| : ET 
(mn ) 1 
to the Royal family, to let them know 
of bis ſafe arrival. As the expreſs had 
orders to return as ſoon as poſſible, they 
would all write to the King by the re- 
turn of the meſſenger; and the young 
Ducheſs of Sudermania having finiſhed her 
letter, ſhe went to the Queen to tell | 
her that the courier grew impatient at 


waiting, as no one elſe dared to inter- : 


rupt her Majeſty while ſhe was writing. = 


The Queen had juſt finiſhed, and was 
going to give her letter to her Daniſh 


gentlewoman to write it fair, as ſhe ever 


uſed to do with all her letters ; but che 1 


Ducheſs ſnatched it up and ran away 5 


with it, ſaying the King ſhould owe great 
obligation to her, for having, by her 
means, a letter written with the Queen's 


* 


3 
own hand. She ſealed it up with her 
own letter, and ſent it away. The King, 
who had never ſeen the Queen's hand 
writing before, was ſurpriſed and highly 
charmed with the contents. There was 
a delicacy of ſentiment and a gentleneſs 
in the expreſſions he had never found 
before in her letters. He read it aloud 

to ſome of his favourites, with great ſa- 
usfaction ; and after having finiſhed he 
aſked them, with a ſort of triumph, what ; 
they thought of the letter? © From: the 
tender concern the Queen expreſſes for 
my health and welfare, ſaid he, « 1 
ſhould almoſt have the vanity to believe 
that ſhe loved me.” A young gentleman 
preſent - had the boldneſs to aſk if his 
Majeſty had never known that before ? 
| Le The 
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The King ſtartled at the queſtion, and 
anſwered, with a ſerious look, that he 
had ſo many proofs to the contrary, chat 
he never could perſuade himſelf ſhe had 
for him any real affection. The gen- 
tleman anſwered, that if his Majeſty 
would permit him to reply, he dared to 
aſſert that all ſuch ideas were fallacious, 
and put forth by perſons who had an intereſt 
in creating diviſions in the Royal F amily; 
and upon the King's aſking him how he 
could be ſo certain of the truth of his 
aſſertion, he frankly owned that he was 
upon terms of che greateſt intimacy with 
a lady who had a good ſhare in the 
Queen's confidence, and it was by that 
mea ns he came by bis knowledge of her Ma- 
Jeſty's ſentiments; and that 4t now depended” 
„ 23 Re upon 


0 54 * 
upon the King to affure himſelf of their 

reality whenever he pleaſed. | The King 
having a great opinion of the character 
of the gentleman, was almoſt perſuaded; 
and in conſequence he wrote a letter to 
the Queen, full of the warmeſt expreſ- 
ſions of efteem and friendſhip, affuring 
| Her, he ſhould think himſelf happy if, at 
his return, he might be convinced of the 
reality of the ſentiments expreſſed in her 
letter: in the mean time he begged the 

favour of having another letter written 
a by her own hand, that he might expe- 
>» rience again the pleaſure which the for- 
mer had given him: The Queen, agree- 
ably ſurpriſed at fo unexpected a change, 

ä anſwered according to the dictates of her 
| heart; and when the King was expected 


home, 


( 


home, ſhe prepared a ſplendid foaſt- for 


his return, and received him with that 
modeſt tenderneſs ſo flattering to it's ob- 
jet. That very evening they came to 


an explanation, and were convinced of 


their former miſtake on each other's ſen- 


timents: the King reconducted the Queen 
to her apartments, and for a long time 
after he had no other bed chamber than 
. hers. The. Daniſh gentlewoman being 
convicted of having altered the Queen's 
letters, was diſmiſſed from her ſervice, 
and ſent out of the kingdom; the 
young gentleman who had undertaken 
the Queen's defence was rewarded | by 


many rich preſents from her Majeſty; 


and the King, as well upon that confi - 


Br deration 


* 
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deration as in reſpect to his merit, has fince 


* Faiſed his fortune in an eminent degree. 


' The unexpected harmony within the 


Court, very much puzzled ſome ladies 


and gentlemen who had formerly taken 


| the liberty to divert themſelves at the 


| Queen's expence. They would at firſt 


perſuade themſelves and others that it was 


but political on the King's ſide; but hav- 


ing tried his diſpoſition, and finding him 


ſerious, they were r out of counte- 


nance. They now re paired to che court 


never loved the young Queen, as having 


come into the family contrary to ber 

advice. They preſumed ſhe would not be 7 

diflatisfied with hearing reports and diſ- 
8 


4 


of the Queen Dowager, who they knew 


( $3 3 


courſes injurious to a perſon ſhe diſliked: 


nor were they much miſtaken in their 
_ conjectures: the palace of the Queen 
| Dowager became the repoſitory of- all 
che calumnies invented againſt the young 
Queen, and ſome were of a nature not 
to be ſuffered. The Queen Dowager 
having repeated theſe accuſations, they | 
came to the knowledge of | the young : 
Queen, who then loſing all patience, went 
dircaly to the King, and told him that 
the had long been a ſufferer in Swe- 
den from the Queen Dowager's ill hu- 
mour and perſecutions, and had never 
made any complaint, but that when her 
| honour was attacked ſhe could bear it no 
longer; that it was his Majeſty's dury 
as King and huſband to protect her from 
3 e 5 ſal 
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fach a treatment; and the ſatisfaction ſhe 
required was that the Queen Dowager 
ſhould either diſown that injurious flan- 
der, or name the perſon from whom ſhe 
had her information... The King was very 
unwilling to enter on ſuch an explication 
oa be n  be;- could: not 
refuſe that juſtice to his 88 he made 
a viſit to the Queen Dowager on that 
account, and ordered ſome of the Sena- 
tors to be preſent. He told his mother 
plainly what was the matter, and aſked 
her if ſhe had really been capable of 
ſuch injurious diſcourſe reſpecting her 
daughter in law? The Queen frankly 
owned, ſhe could not deny that ſhe had 
dropped ſome words on that ſubject, but 


* within her on family; and the © 


thought 


„ Conn 
thought a mother might ſpeak. in \confi- 


dence to her children, without fear of 


its being reported and ib into 


a calumny. The King then aſked who 


had made ſuch a report to her? She 


anſwered, that though ſhe had been be- 


trayed herſelf, it was too much below 


her dignity and principles to betray others; 


all the reparation that could be required 


from a Queen and a mother, and there- 


% 


_ aſſured him ſhe had never believed 


theſe reports; ſhe had only mentioned 
them by way of jeſt, and that with 


_ perſons from whom ſhe could have no ap- 
prehenſion of its being divulged. The 


King could not urge any further ſatis- 


faction, and a good intelligence ſeemed 


jt © PE 


to be fully reſtored between the two 


courts ; till the birth day of the Princeſs 


Royal, when an unhappy miſtake occa- 


fioned a new rupture, which laſted during 


the Queen Dowager's whole life. 


1 call it a miſtake, becauſe I have 
been affured by a perſon who knew all 


the ſecrets of the Queen Dowager, that 


on this occafion ſhe was. really miſun- 


| derſtood. It was fo far from her inten- 


tion to diſturb the univerſal joy on that 


happy occafion, that ſhe had prepared a 


rich preſent for her grandſon; ſhe had 


' Marſhall Piper and his Lady with her 
very late that night; and on the joyful 


coccaſion they had emptied ſeveral bottles 


of Champaign together: but being at laſt 


over- 


( 6 ) 


an anſwer, in which ſhe congratulated the 


King on the birth of his ſon; but taking 


not help adding, that if a veil yet covered 


been mifunderſtood, or perhaps miſrepre- 
ſented by ſome ſecret enemy of the Royal 
Family, cauſed an univerſal conſternation. 


| Thoſe 


overpowered by ſleep, they had retired | 
to bed, and the Queen Dowager was 
ſlumbering, when a letter was brought 
from the King, in ich he notified the 
birth of his ſon, and expreſſed his wiſhes 
that his mother might not fail partaking ef 
his joy. The Queen, half ſleeping, wrote 


| his wiſh for a kind of doubt, the could 


his eyes, ſhe hoped he would once better 
know her ſentiments towards him. Several 
perſons ſurrounded the King when he opened 


the letter; and theſe laſt words having 
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Thoſe who had not ſeen the letter thought - 
it yet worſe than any miſconſtruction 
could make it, and every one being eager 
to ſhow his zeal upon the occafion, the 
Queen Dowager was talked of with horror; 
inſomuch that the King was induced to 
lend her a meſſage, that his anxiouſneſs for 
her ſafety obliged him to give her notice | 
be could not anſwer for the effects of 

his people's reſentment if ſhe ſhould ven- | 

| ture to appear in public. The Qucen Dow- 
ager ſo little thought of having done. any 
harm, that the had ordered her coach to 
be in readineſs, and was already on the 
way to the Royal Palace, when ſhe re- 
ceived the King's meſſage. She at firſt 

was at a loſs how. to underſtand ſuch a 
warning; but matters having been ex- 

„ 95 | | 1 8 plained ; 
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> 3 to her, ſhe had too much pike to 
condeſcend to a juſtification, and therefore 
returned to her dwelling houſe, and never 
after ſaw the King or her grandlon, * 4 
few * before her death. 


The young 3 ſoon recovered, and 
appeared in public with the moſt joyful 
acclamations of the people. Adored by 
her ſubjects, ſhe conſoled herſelf for being 
hated by her mother-in-law. 


Two years after ſhe had another ſon, 
. who ſeemed very ſtrong and healthy, but 
died in cutting his teeth. The death of 
this prince put the phyficians in perfect 
diſcredit with the King, and he has never 
fince ſuffered any of the faculty about his 

95 1 perſon. 
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perſon, He had been preſent at their con- 
ſultations, and found that what they agreed 


upon when together, each of them con- 


demned when ſeparately conſulted, and 


propoſed his own method. He is now at- 


tended by two ſurgeons, one of whom had 


the good luck to be at hand at me time 


his Majeſty broke his arm when he was to 
meet the Empreſs of Ruſſia at Frederickſ- 


ham, and has ever ſince been in credit. 


The univerſity of Upfal has, by way of 
courteſy, decorated both theſe gentlemen 


with the title of Doctor of Phytic, though 
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neither of them were bred up to thar 
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The Queen of Sweden is fond of magni- 
ficence in her apparel, and has ſpent much 


money 


( 65 ) 1 
money on je wels; but ſhe otherwiſe ob- 
ſerves a very ſtrict ceconomy ; and except 
what ſhe yearly | gives to the poor, and 
the penſions paid 10 4 couple of ladies 
who make her daily company, there are 
few perſons who over had any proof of 
her generoſity. Theſe two ladies bad for- 
merly been her Maids of Honour, and 
ſince their marriage have continued their 
attendance and preſerved the favour of 
the Queen, by telling her the news off 
the day, and complimenting her on her 
beauty, elegant ſhape, exquiſite taſte in 

 drefling, &c. thus women of the higheſt 
rank, and poſſeſſing the moſt eminent 
qualities, are equally ſubject as others to 


the paſſions of their ſex. 
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For the ordinary attendance on the 
Queen, there are eight Ladies of the 
Bed Chamber, choſen from the firſt fa- 
milies: three of them are known under 
the name of the Graces, and are 
the more entitled 10 a place neareſt the 
Queen. | | 
The Counteſs Hoepken, eldeſt daughter 
. to his late Excellency Count Charles Fer- 
ſen, was ond with every charm of 
her ſex, and is ſtill one of the. fineſt | 
| ladies of the Swediſh Court. The . 
cacy. of her features, her tall and eaſy 
ſhape, and a ſeducing ſprightlineſs in her 
ee her early an _ . the 

* Firſt given them by Mr. Kellgren, in a fine poem 


called the Baptiſm of the Graces, 


a” I. 1 
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admiration and addreſſes of many gen- 


tlemen of birth and fortune; among whom 
her choice fell upon the young Baron 
Hoepken, who had no quality worthy of 


that preference but a handſome figure. 


But Love is born blind, and his eyes are 


ſeldom opened but when it is too late. 
Baron Hoepken knew ſo little the value of his 
| conqueſt that when he was congratulated 
upon his marriage, he anſwered coldly, 
W hat ſhould I do? the girl was in love with 
me, and I could not get quit of her.” His 
preferable pleaſure and ſole occupation was 
drinking and rioting with ſome merry com- 
panions, and yet he was fo jealous of his 
wife that he ſuffered her to receive no com- 
pany at home; and the could not even 


make a viſit to her mother without ſuſpi- 


F 2 Cions 
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cions of ſome amorous intrigue. When ſhe 
was invited to ſup with their Majeſties, he 
defired the would feign ſome indiſpoſition 
that ſhe might be excuſed: and when ſhe 
would not comply with his requeſt, he treated 
her in the moſt barbarous manner, inſo- 
much that ſhe at laſt found herſelf obliged 
to take refuge with her parents, who, to 
put her quite out of her tyrant's power, 
| ſent her to one of her uncles in a diſtant 
province, where ſhe remained ſome time 
in 6 Rate of widowhood ; though it < de- 
pended on herſelf not to be in want of 


conſolation. 


But ſhe till loved her huſband; and 
upon his frequent ſolicitations and ſolemn 


promiſes to change his conduct, he was 


; allowed 


„ 
allowed to make her a viſit, and knew ſo 
well how to infinuate himſelf, that he 
once more got her into his power. It 
laſted not long before he reſumed his 
former way of living; but then the was 
ſoon ſaved from his brutality : ſhe Was 
called to court to be one of the Queen's 
Ladies of the Bed Chamber, and her huf- 
band was ordered to ftay with his regiment, 
where his debzuchery ſoon put 'an end to 
his life. | 


As a widow, ſhe has not been free from 
accuſations of gallantry ; but though ſhe has 
had ſeveral propoſals made ber for 480 
ther marriage, eſpecially after the death of 
her father, who left her a conſiderable 
inheritance, yet ſhe ſeems reſolved to pre- 
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ſerve ber liberty. If any one ſhould 


make her change her reſolution, it is 
likely to be Mr. Wright, Gentleman of | 
| the King's Bed Chamber, who has a long 


time "Ry in 1 favour. 


There is in Sweden one of the moſt 
ſkilfull ſculptors in Europe. When he 
came home from Italy, ſome years ago, 
the King aſked a copy in white marble ; 
of the two precious remains of antiquity, 
the Apollo of Belvedere and the Grecian 
Venus. The latter being without a head, 
Mr. Sergel preferred the Counteſs for a 
pattern to ſupply this want, the more as 
her naturally bearing her head ſomewhat 
: inclined to one fide, approaches the dnirade | 
of that famous ſtatue. The copy, placed 


— before 
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before a glaſs in the chief ſaloon of the 


King's Palace, is of the moſt perfect exe- 


cution, and the reſemblance of the head 
ſurprifing. A gentleman,. gazing with 
admiration on the ſeveral beauties of this 
ſtatue, whiſpered to the Counteſs that he 


believed the ſculptor's fancy had been ſo 


active as to gueſs at more than he had 


ſeen; ſhe anſwered ſhe could do herſelf 
the juſtice to aſſure him it was no flat- 


tery in the compliment. 


Her fiſter, the Counteſs Loevenheilm, 


perhaps with leſs regular beauty, has fo 


many charms upon her features, ſuch an 


innocence in her looks, and a gracefulneſs 


in her manners, that when ſhe is preſent 


it is difficult to give any other the prefer- 
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ence. She was married very young to a. 
nobleman, who had inherited a large for- 
tune - "I had ſpent moſt part of it in the | 
tour of Europe. The true ſtate of his 
affairs being a ſecret unknown perhaps 
even to himſelf, his ſuppoſed riches were 
an inducement to her family for accepting 
his propoſals, though the bride had no great 
inclination for his perſon; but he always 
faid, that if ſhe could not love him, the 
ſhould at leaſt be obliged to grant him her 


- eſteem. 


A few days after the ceremony, he re- 
tired to a very fine eſtate he had within 
x e miles of dhe capital, wide firm 
tiber to eſtabliſh his refidence there, 


to take care of his œconomy, and enjoy 


domeſtic 
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domeſtic happineſs. His charming lady 


readily agreed to all his propoſitions, and 
though in the midſt of winter, ſhe made 
no objection to leaving the town and the 
Court, though both offered a great variety of 
pleaſures in that ſdaſon. She ſoon accuſ- 
tomed herſelf to a retired life, and was well 
ſatisfied with her fituation ; when her huſ- 
band, tired with the uniformity of a' fort- 
night's matrimonial bliſs, caſt a curious eye 
vpon the growing charms of 2 young cham- 
bermaid; and to find employment for his 
lady while ke was purſuing the obje&. 
ot his defires, he ſent for ſome friends 
from town, who did not fail to preſent 
themſelves, after having given the hint 


to. others that the young couple already 


wanted company. Viſitors now became 
ſo 


k 
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ſo numerous, that the Count and his lady 
were at laſt obliged to pretend buſineſs 


in town in order to get rid of them. 


- The Counteſs was now introduced into 


high life, and her huſband did not think 


of the danger before it was too late. 


Among a great number of admirers, 
the Duke of Sudermania was the favoured 
man. He gained her affections by ac- 
commodating his behaviour to the inno- 
cence of her notions. He had with her 
the eaſy manners of a friend, amuſed 


her by a ſprightly and diverting conver- 


ſation, gave her ſome little preſents, which 


were attributed to Mr. Beilon, an old 
friend of her father's; and it is proved 
by experience that if one may but at 


fir 
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firſt gain ſo much of a lady's confidence 


as to have ſmall ſecrets with her, greater 
ones will Slow, and friendſhip between 
young perſons of different ſexes commonly 
breeds into love. The young Counteſs 
was one of the lovelieſt perſons of her 
ſex, and is perhaps the only woman who 
ever fixed the heart of that Prince. But 
their mutual attachment was the ſource of 


much future trouble to them both. 


As the King had no iſſue by his mar- 
riage, and his antipathy to the Queen 
ſhewed no probability of his having any, 
it was reſolved that his brother ſhould 
marry; and to aſſure the harmony be- 
tween him and his future ſpouſe, the 


poor Counteſs was exiled into Saxony, 


: h *- 
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to which place her buſband was appointed 
Ambaſſador for that purpoſe. - She could 


have paſſed her time very agreeably in 
that polite Court, the more as Prince 


Charles of Saxony was her zealous and 


_ conſtant admirer; but her firſt attachment 


had probably too much filled her heart 
to admit of any new impreſſion, and I 


am told that her children and her muſic 


were her chief amuſement during her ftay 


in Dreſden; untill the King of Sweden, 


| Judging her abſence of no farther negel 


fity, called her back for to be one of the 


Queen's Ladies of the Bed Chamber. She 


never fince has ſeen her huſband, whoſe 


{kill and knowledge in the diplomatical 
line has ever. cauſed him to be employed | 


that 


E 
that way, and certainly there are few per- 


ſons more fit for ſuch a place. 


At her return the young Ducheſs of Su- 
dermania eee her firſt friend; and the 
Duke, having now adopted other manners 
with the fair ſex, was no more danger- 
ous to his former miſtreſs. It was obſerved 
that the King paid her a great diſtinction, 
and would always have her in his com- 
pany; but that was probably more in 
ref pect to her converſation than for any 
other motive, Her heart wa in's* ful 
of perfe& indifference till the young Baron 
van Eſſen appeared at Court, and was 
_ captivated with her charms. The cha 
racer and conduct of this young nobleman 
certainly deſerved that excluſive affection, 

of 
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of which he has been an object for ſe- 
veral years; and the Counteſs has lately 


given him a proof of her diſintereſted 


friendſhip by approving and forwarding 


his marriage with the charming daughter 
of Baron Charles Degeer; one of the 
moſt advantageous matches in the king- 


dom | 
x ? 4 - Is | Bo of . 
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The laſt among the three graces is the 
Counteſs Mejerfelt, daughter to the late 
Count Wrede Sparre ſhe is the eldeſt of 
the three, and was the moſt beautiful 


lady at Court before the other two made 


their appearance there. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed that ſo fine a lady ſhould be with- 
out admirers. The malicious world; con- 
ſiſting chiefly of perſons who believe them- 


- 


ſelves 


— 
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ſelves entitled to judge all after their own 
conduct, and think it impoſſible an hand- 
ſome woman could be perfectly reſerved, 
have put ſeveral lovers vpon her account, 
as Count Heſſenſtein, Baron Ehrenſwerd, 
and others; but true it is that ſhe has al- 
ways behaved with a decency and circum- 
ſpection that give very little room to ſuch 
ſuppoſitions, the leſs, as her huſband was 
always the firſt inſtructed of all declara- 
tions made. to her; and he put ſuch a con- 
fidence in her virtue that ſhe has enjoyed 
the moſt unbounded liberty. Some peo- 
ple think that method the beſt to be 
certain of the fidelity of a wife. None but 
the fair themſelves know if it be true; 


but I am ſure they will keep the ſecret. 


A lady 


2 
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| | A lady very worthy of a place among 
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the Graces, and among the Muſes too, is 
the Counteſs Klinkowſtroem, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of Count Axel Ferſſen: I ſhall ſay no- 
thing of her, for fear of ſaying leſs than 


ſhe deſerves. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HE Counteſs Dowager Ferſen, Grand 
 Governeſs of the Queen's Court, 
and mother of the Graces, was. in her 
youth perhaps the firſt beauty of the 
kingdom. There is ſtill a picture of her 
to be ſeen ar Mr. Paſch's, painter, and 
it is an object of general admiration. She 
was bred up in the houſe of her uncle, 
late Count Teſſin, accompanied him and 
his lady into France, and came home 
with every accompliſhment that nature 
and education are capable of giving. 
She was then placed at Court as Maid | 
of H6nour to the Princeſs Royal of Swe- 

oo» | den, 
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den, the mother of the preſent King, 
and from thence ſhe was married to 
Count Charles Ferſen, one of the gen- 
teeleſt and moſt accompliſhed young 
' noblemen of his time, and a great ad- 
mirer. of the fair ſex. He was ſo taken 


with her beauty that he would have run 


mad or killed himſelf, had he not ob- 


tained her hand. One ſhould never 2 
expected that ſuch a fine lady would 
make ſo. excellent a wife. As ſoon as 
ſhe was married, ſhe confined herſelf to 
” domeſlic life, took care of her S 
nomy, and placed all ber ambition on 
preſerving the affection of her huſband; 
which at length proved no eaſy taſk, he 
having too great a paſſion for the ſex to 
be long bound to one fi ngle object. Tho 
> | he 
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he always loved his wife, he could never 
meet with a handſome woman without 
paying her his addreſſes; and when in 
the country, be did not even diſdain 
beauties of the lower claſs. Once he had 
caſt his eye upon a farmer's daughter in 
the neighbourhood; he took many a ſo- 
litary walk on her account; and went even 
to church for the ſake of ſeeing her. 
One Sunday, when he had been gazing | 
upon her during the whole ſervice, his 
young lady took a fancy to diſguiſe her- 
ſelf as much like the girl as poſſible, and 
with a baſket of ſtrawberries on her arm, 
and her face covered with a large hand- 
kerchief, the put herſelf in his way. 
The Count could not avoid being miſtaken 
and betraying the ſecret; ſhe rallied him 
82 ſo 
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ſo agreeably upon his new paſſion, that he 


was quite cured. of it, and returned with 


all his tenderneſs towards his lovely ſpouſe. 


But it laſted not long before he had 


| ſome new fancy of the ſame kind; and 


when ſhe was convinced it was impoſ- 


ſible to fix him, ſhe _ patiently ſuffered | 


his gallantries, and had the good ſenſe to 
make the beſt of her fate. She never 


made him any reproach, or apparently > 


abated any thing of her tender affection 


towards him; and by ſuch a prudent con- 


duct ſhe always preſerved the firſt place 
in his eſteem and friendſhip. But 1 
divert herſelf from a concealed grief, ſhe 
exerted towards the poor the goodneſs 


and benevolence of her heart; ſhe founded 


an 


(%) 

an hoſpital for old fickly women in a 
diſtant part of her own dwelling-houſe, 
ſoothed their pains with the kindeſt at- 
tention, and very often their cloaths were 
ſewed by her own hands, With ſuch 
occupations, and e care of her family, 
ſhe paſſed her time, till the marriage of 
the King, then Prince Royal, when ſhe 
accepted the place of Governeſs in the 
Court of the Princeſs, his ſpouſe; where 
ſhe has continued ever fince, univerſally 
reſpected and beloved for the prudence 
of her behaviour, the goodneſs of her 
character, and her eaſy politeneſs to every 
body. It was chiefly for her fake her 
huſband was elevated to the prerogatives 
of the ſenatorial dignity, that the might be 
of due rank to be promoted to the place 
= - 3 | Of 
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of Grand Governeſs after the Counteſs 
Hierne, who refigned; and for all the 
mortifications ſhe ſuffered at Court ought 


to have done ſo long before. 


This lady, though a ſiſter to the fa- 
mous General Ehrenſvzrd, had been edu- | 
cated ſo narrowly, | that ſhe did not 
underſland French; and as it is the duty 
of the Grand Governeſs to receiye the 
foreign Miniſters at her table as often as 
it is Grand couvert at Court, ſhe was. 1 
the greateſt perplexity when any of them 
addreſſed their converſation to her; and as 
ſhe would always cover her ignorance under 
ſome affected abſence of mind, ſhe often 
was ſuſpected of want of politeneſs and | 


due attention, and was expoſed to raillery 


. . and 


, 
and keen reproaches upon that account. 
For to help her out of this trouble, ſhe 
commonly had her daughter preſent, a 
young lady renowned for wit and ſpright- 
lineſs, who ſhould keep up the con- 
verſation ſos her mother. But = ſhe was 
not always ſatisfied with the old lady, ſhe 
had alſo her moments of abſence, or 
engaged herſelf in ſo warm diſputes, 
that ſhe was to be called upon ſeveral 
times before ſhe wauld come to aſſiſt 
ance; and theſe ſcenes often produced a 
great deal of mirth among the reſt of the 
company. Such is the power of ambition, 
that it makes us endure the greateſt mor- 
tifications, rather than to give up a vain 
title or a glimmering place. But we muſt 


GE not 
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not ſeparate the portraits of the Counteſs 


. and that of her "__ : 


Count Charles Ferſen bad a lach rde 


abble manners, and a politeneſs and affa- 


| bility ſeldom to be met with in perſons of 
ſuch high rank. One would believe he had 


contracted ſuch an habitude from his repre- 


ſenting great perſonages in tragedies; thea- 
trical performances being his chief amuſe- 
ment, or rather his Predominant paſſic ion 
In France he had in his youth acted as a 
player upon ſeveral theatres, preſenting 


himſelf under ſome borrowed name as 


willing to enroll himſelf into the band ; 


and at his return to Sweden he put that 


amuſement in faſhion, and had ſeveral 


plays 
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plays repreſented by ladies and gentle- 
men of the Court. His ardour in theſe 
performances had near coſt him his life. 
Once in acting the part of Sigurd in a 
Swediſh tragedy called Brynhilda, he en- 
tered into ſuch a paſſion, that he was 
quite out of breath, fainted away, and it 
was with much difficulty that he was brought 


to his ſenſes again. 


His great zeal for theatricals was often 
jeſted upon as a folly; but tis to that 
folly the Swedes owe the perfec- 
tion of their national ſtage. Moſt part 
of the actors were inſtructed and formed 
by him; and his many civilities beſtowed on 
authors were the firſt encouragements Dra- 


matic Muſes met with in Sweden. Never 


any 
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any favour from the King had given him 


more farisfaRtion, than when he at laſt was 
charged with the direction of that inſti- 
| mution, for the eſtabliſhment and progreſs 
of which he had giyen himſelſ ſo much 


After his death, and the retreat of his 
aſſiſtant, Mr. Zibet, the gentlemen who 
had the direction of the theatre being very 
ſbilfull indeed, but very new in the buſi- 
neſs, the King has more particularly taken 
notice of all what belongs to this depart- 
ment, and beſtowed great advantages on 
poets as well as actors; ; ſo that this part of 
literature has -never met with more en- 


couragement than at preſent in Sweden. 


| Returning 


. 
Returning to the Queen's Court, we 


find the Counteſs Cederhielm, a ſiſter to 


the late Count Stenbock, worthy to be 
placed on the ſame line with the Counteſs 
Ferſen. With the ſame domeſtic virtues, 
and the ſame prudent conduct, ſhe has 
a very generous heart, and has done a 
great deal of good. Her ſentiments to- 
wards her relations are | alſo highly com- 
mendable. During a long and deſperate 
illneſs of her nephew, the younger Count 
Stenbock, ſhe took care of him herſelf, 
and ſaw him as often as her attendance 
at Court would poſſibly permit. Her 
preſence and affectionate behaviour did 
not a little contribute to keep up his ſpi- 
rits and promote his recovery; ſhe is alſo 


adored 


N 


adored by her.nephews, and egen by 
every body who know her. 


Another very eftimable lady at Court is | | 
the young Counteſs Armfelt, of the illuſ- 
trious family Delagardie. Though ſhe has 
a great deal of wit and ſprightlineſs, no- 
thing but good ſenſe appears in her beha- 
viour. She is an affectionate wife and 
careful mother, and ſeems to prefer do- 


meſtic contentment o all the pleaſures. of 
* 


| the Court. 


I had almoſt forgot the Counteſs Piper, 
who, according to her rank of Governeſs, 
ſhould have been placed next to the 
meſs Ferſen. She is remarkable for 
having the richeſt jewels among all the 
LY, ladies 
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ladies at Court, and ſome malicious peo - 


ple have ſaid it was the principal reaſon 
of her preferment. Her Lord and huſband 


was lately great Chamberlain to the Queen; 
but having taken ſome offence during the 
late Diet, he 108 igned his place, and would 
have no connections any more with the 
Court. As he is very rich, he could in- 
dulge his reſentment without any great 
detriment to himſelf; but many who fol- 
lowed his example, and were not in the 
ſame happy circumſtances, may probably, 
on ſome occaſion, have reaſon to repent of 
their precipitance: among thoſe I may reckon, 
his younger brother, who was one of the 
Queen's Chamberlains. 


Another of the Queen's Ladies of Ho- 


noour 


FE 
nour, the Counteſs Oxenſtierna, has alſo 
her huſband at Court, Baron Oxenſtierna, 
being Maſter of the Horſe to the Queen. 
This couple are ſaid to have lived toge- 


ther with perfect abſtinency, it having 
been a condition on the lady's fide be- 
fore marriage. Twas a common report, 
ſome years ago, that they were fallen 
into difgrace at Court, for having parodied | 
in a very ſhocking manner, at their coun- 
try ſeat, the King's carouſal at Drotfiing- 
holm; but his Majeſty was ſo much above 
reſenting a cenſure intended more for 
mirth than Gente, that he cauſed a di- 
vertiſement of the ſame kind to be re- 
preſented at Court, and laughed ited 
at its dullneſs. 


— 'The 
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The Baroneſs Oernſhoeld, without being 
a beauty, is a very charming lady, and 
has had ſo many admirers, I had almoſt 
{aid lovers, that I am ſure ſhe cannot tell 
the number of them. Her attentive kind- 
neſs towards her favourites aſſures their 
conſtancy a great deal longer than it is 
uſual at Court, and her captivating ci- 
vilities to every body attract a number of 
ſuitors; but with all that ſhe ſeems not 
much to have incurred the jealouſy and 
hatred of her ſex; as the has commonly 
the honeſty of reſpecting the property of 
ber friends, every woman chain a title to 
her friendſhip. Her ſiſter, Miſs Berchner, 
with more perſonal accompliſhments, has 


acted her part with leſs advantage. Think- 


1 
f 
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ing that riches and beauty intitled her to 
the higheſt pretenſions, ſhe reſolved to 


marry a Senator or not. to marry at all. 
She ſucceeded ſo far in her wiſhes, that 
one of the firſt noblemen in the kingdom, 
the late Count Horn, paid her his ad- 
dreſſes many years, and that ſhe was al- 
moſt reputed his wife; but he died before 


the ceremony, at the age of ſeventy. ; 


We have yet one more of the Queen's 
Ladies of Honour, the Baroneſs Wrangel, 
who with the ſame advantages as the 


above-mentioned lady, had almoſt refolved 


never to marry, But it was impoſſible to 
reſiſt the perſuaſive talent of Baron Wran- 
gel, who has made it his principal ſtudy 
to delude the fair ſex. He would have 


died 


. 


at her ſee; had he not obtained her 


| hand; but after a ſhort time he neglected 
Hoe: and fo little diſſembled his partiality 
to ſeveral ladies of looſe characters, that. a 
ſeparation took place between them, and ſhe 
has ſince lead a ſingle life; while her huſband - 
has made bis tour with a number of women, 
who, after a ſhort illuſion, have all been 
left to a common fate, deſerved by ſome, 
but 0ne of them certainly merited a bet- 


ter deſtiny. 


Mrs. Rath, a young lady of the moſt 
genteel figure, and all the accompliſh- 
ments that a liberal education can : give, 


confideration and fortune, and had great 


was newly married to a 


expectations from her grandfather, who is 


7 © "i e 
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Very T ich, and by 1 whom ſhe-w as gr eatly 
beloved. As her huſband allowed her 
much liberty, the houſe was frequented 


by many young gentlemen, ſome of whom 
did not fail to make her declarations of 
their , paſſion ; but ſhe behaved with un- 
blemithed reſerve and decency untill Baron 
Wrangel was introduced to her acquain- 
tance: under his inſtructions ſhe ſoon 
became a faſhionable lady, and having 


firſt given up her reputation, her virtue 


Joon compleated the ſacrifice. But the 


vanity of her lover was not to be ſa- 


tisfied with a common triumph; he abuſed 


his power ſo far as to make her deſert 


her. buſband's houſe, and live publicly 


with her ſeducer. Her parents made 


ſeyeral attempts to get her out of his - 


: bands; 
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| hands; but her grandfather, a man of hi& -.- 


honour, obliged them to renounce her as 


their daughter, and he tore in pieces the 


will he had formerly made in her fayour. 


Forſaken by her friends and relations, 


ſhe was entirely in the power of her 


ungenerous e She followed him 


into a diſtant province, and was there 


regarded no better than a houſckeeper. 


At laſt he pretended a tour abroad, on 


purpoſe to get rid of her, and no one 


knows what is ſince become of her. 


It would have been happy for Sweden 


if that gentleman had bounded his am- 


bition within his ravages among the fair, 


and that the finances of that country had 


H 2 ff.. 


+ not alſo been an object of his attention. 
It was from bim that the project came 


for laying the diſtillation of brandy under 


i 


the: crown. . 8 : : 


- 


To ſay nothing of the encroachment 


made by that monopoly on the natural 
and civil right of huſbandmen, to employ 


the products of agriculture, to whatever 


uſe may prove the moſt adyantageous to 


- them in their private ceconomy, and that 
they might as well be denied the privi- 


lege of brewing and baking for their fa- 
milies, as the diſtilling of brandy 5 the 
ſcheme was ſo poorly conceived, and ſo 


erroneouſly calculated, that nothing but the 


| i pecious arguments and irreſiſtible eloquence 


of the author of the ſcheme could have 


brought 
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bronghe ö it to be adopted, But it is 2 
wonder chat the Baron employed all the 
powers of ſophiſtry and perſuaſion to have 


it put into execution, as he had a proſpect 


of being one of the chief directors, and 
of | making his fortune, before the defects 
of ſuch an eſtabliſhment could have been 
experienced; and ſo it happened. 


It was the leſs expected that this proje& 
would be put in execution, as it had at 
firſt met with ftrong oppoſition from his 
Excellency Baron Lilljencrantz,F then Se- 


* NOTE of the Editor. 


The author of the Swediſh manuſcript ſeems. rather too 
ſevere in his remarks on the conduct of the gentleman in 


queſtion; for certainly a man may be a bad e with 
the beſt intentions. 


1 It was ſo much the more diſintereſted on the fide of | 
Baron Lilljencrantz to oppoſe this brandy act, as this eſtab- 
lihment was of the greateſt advantage to his fortune, the 


* | | corn 
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cretary of State for the Finance Depart- 
ment, and to whom Sweden is indebted 
for the realization of its ſtock of money 
and its national credit: but any ohe who 
promiſes millions is always ſure to be lif- 
tened to; and if ſome part of his ſcheme 
looks plauſible, he has a very good chance 
of dazzling our clearſightedneſs upon the reſt. 


It cannot be denied but that the profit 
would have been very great, had it not 
been abſorbed by previous expences in 
buildings, barrels, and other neceſſaries, to 
which is to be added the yearly charges, 
ſuch as the ſalaries of a great number of per- 
corn produced in the country not being ſufficient for the 
conſumption, he undertook the importation at half the pro- 


fir commonly taken by merchants an commiſſions of that 
kind, and has made conſiderable ſums of money in ſo doing. 


ſons 


© wp } 
ſons employed in the buſineſs, reparations, 


and numberleſs accidental loſſes, ſuch as ſe- 
veral of the diſtilleries being burnt to the 
ground thro? the careleſneſs of the common 
3 and the unfaithfulneſs of caſh- 
keepers, both caſes having been very frequent: 
When all theſe articles were deducted, the 
revenue from brandy did not come up to 
the fourth part of the calculations. 
EE 

If we were to put into the account 
all the damage the country has ſuffered, 
by the deſtruction of woods around the 
places where the diſtilling houſes have been 
eſtabliſhed, and the loſs of time and la- 
bour for agriculture, by the huſbandman's 
being obliged to ſend a man and horſe 
often twenty or thirty miles, ſor a ſmall 
quantity of brandy, the Royal diſtilleries 
7 H4 | will, 


( 14 ) 


will, in FRY effects, prove rather Se 
cial even to the crown itſelf, The only 
method for having a ſure revenue would 
have been, to f out the diſtillation in 
the cities to brewers, and to lay a tax 
2 upon the land, which would moſt wil- 
lingly have been paid for the liberty of 
diſtilling the liquor for their own uſe. 
But as fuch a regulation wanted no Di- 

98 85 4 was e by nobody. 
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After ſo. long a digreſſion upon a ſub⸗ 
ject to foreign to the Queen's Court, how | 
ſhall I come back again to her Ladies? 

have already | flightly hinted at her two 


favorites, who, though no more in ſervice, 


have formerly been her Maids of Honour, 


and have ever ſince maintained themſelves 


In 


| Ca 
in her confidence, ſo as to be almoſt the 
| ſole company of her own choice. Both 


of them "deſerve being: memioned with 


ſome particularity. 


The Baroneſs Ehrengranat is a lady 
of much wit, adorned by learning and | 
tempered with good nature. As the boun- 
ties of the Queen have enabled her to 
ſupport her family in a very eaſy way, ſhe 
has obliged her huſband to retire from 
ſervice, and eſtabliſh himſelf at Upſal, to 
enjoy the benefit of the Univerſity in the 
education of his ſons, and in the mean 
time have them always under his eye. 

During their childhood, the kept them 
| conſtantly in the country to lay a _ 
foundation for their health. In ſhort, ſhe 


is the beſt and moſt prudent of mothers; 
and the ſentiments 'of her huſband towards 
her prove that ſhe is alſo one of the beſt of 


WIVES. 


The Baroneſs Manderſtroem is now a 
widow lady, but has been renowned for 


an extraordinary good behaviour and 


complacency to a very fingular huſband. 


He was a gentleman of great learning and 


abilities ; ſeveral of his Latin inſcriptions 


may be cited as models worthy imitation; 


but the libertiniſm of his principles and 


conduct Was a blot upon his character. 


He haunted all the women of bad life in 


town, appeared with them in public, and 


commonly made his wife the confidant of 
his filthy adventures. If that may be at- 


tributed 


RET. - 

tributed to his frankneſs and great truſt 
to her indulgence, it was certainly no 
proof of a regard for her purity of mind. 
From his example, I would almoſt in gene- 
ral venture, from a man's behaviour in 
familiar life, to conclude as to his genius: 
the irerary productions of the gentleman 
in queſtion abound in energy and erudi- 
tion; but he never ſucceeded on any ſub- 
ject that required delicacy, i 

Among the Queen's Chamberlains we 
may firſt remark the Colonel Baron Stedingk. 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf very much in the 
French ſervice during the laſt war rather by 
his courage than prudence ;* but as he is 
e has lately fought ſeveral battles De the Rulbans. 


in Finland, where it ſeems neither courage nor prudence 
have been wanting. | 


young, 


(wad) 


young, he may yet have time to acquire the 
latter quality, which is almoſt more neceſſary 
in an officer of ſuperior rank. ö 


Baron Reuterholm is a ſon to the fa- 
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mous Senator of that name, who was 
the only nobleman of his rank who never 
had any ſtar or ribbon, nor any other 


- — —— 


mark of favour from the Court. The 
ſon is likely to tread in the footſteps of 
| his father, on the tombſtone of whom he 
| has engrayed—That he died within a ſhort 


time after the revolution in the government 


F , 
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of Sweden, and could not ſurvive the li- 


berties of his country. 


The young Baron Reutenholm has long 
been united in friendſhip with Baron 
Stierneld 


BE 
Stierneld, formerly one of her Majeſty's 
Chamberlains, but who reſigned his place 


upon a very flight occaſion. | 


One evening at the opera, Baron Stier- 
neld being on guard and holding the 
mantle of the Queen, it happened that 
he was engaged in converſation when 
the play finiſhed, fo that he did not ob- 
ſerve when the King roſe and made a 
fign to the Queen to paſs before him; 
but her Majeſty looking about her and 
waiting for her mantle, the King, who 
probably had ſome buſineſs, grew impa- 
tient, and when Baron Stierneld came 
up to the Queen's chair, his Majeſty ſaid 
with ſome paſſion, © *Tis very fingular 
hat people never mind their duty.” The 

cc 
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Chamberlain, who * ſome time had been 
very much in favour, took the liberty to 


make his repreſentations about the word 
never, and faid that it was the firſt time 


he ever had been found wanting, in any 


duty, and he thought his preſent fault of 


10 little conſequence that it Was hardly | 


worthy taking. notice of, much leſs to 
merit ſo ſevere a reprimand from bis 
ſovereign. The King was the more 
piqued at theſe expoſtulations, as he per- 
haps found within himſelf that he had 
been too haſty, but he would have ac- 
knowledged and apologized for it of his 
own will, - without. being teized into it: 
and the gentleman, though of a very 
good and honeſt character, having him- 


ſelf a great deal of warmth. in his ten- 
1 ; 5 5 Per, 


( 
per, ought alſo to have borne with ſilent 


ſubmiſſion a moment's vivacity in his maſ- 


ter. But the queſtion once' moved, and both 
being reſolved not to be in the wrong, the 
conteſt gave birth to a diſcontent on both 
fides, which Baron Stierneld has carried ra- 
ther too far, by manifeſting it in his pub- 
lic conduct, e eſpecially at the laſt Diet, 
and the King has certainly taken a more 


noble revenge in releaſing him with the 


other confined gentlemen, without ſhewing 


any particular reſentment. 


i 
| 
| 
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E Me. 

HE Prince Royal of Sweden is 
generally allowed to be one of 
the moſt | promiſing youths of his a ge. 


At the early years of ſeven, he could 


keep up. a converſation with Senators, | 


Foreign Ambaſſadors, and other perſons who 


viſited his Court, and his progreſs in the ſeve- | 
ral branches of knowledge ſuitable to che 8 


place he is deſtined to fill, is above What could 
be expected even from a ſon of Guſtavus III. 


Tbe King has been very happy in the choice 
of all the perſons entruſted with the educa- 
tion of the young Prince; he has — taught 


| rather | 


* 


Kn M7 
rather by diſcourſes than by books, ſo that 
he has not had occafion to take that diſguſt 
for inſtructive reading, ſo very common 
in young perſons of a ; premature edu- 
cation. It has proved a great excite- 
ment to him, that he has been taught to 
look upon himſelf as a child belonging 
to the kingdom, and accountable for the 
| uſe of his time to the Repreſentatives of 
the Nation, who had alſo been his god- 


| fathers. He has been twice examined in 


the preſence of the Deputies of the four 

orders, with as much ſatisfaction to them 
as encouragement to himſelf. From a re- 
commendable attention not to weary him 
by a too conſtant application to his ſtudies, 
they are varied as much as poſlible, 
and intermixed with amuſements, He has 
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alſo been early inured to all the ſhow 
and conſtraint that accompanies Majeſty, 


in order that they may fit the eaſier 


upon him when the time comes that will 


make. ſubjection to them his duty. 
The birth of this Prince cauſed the ut- 


moſt joy in Sweden, and was celebrated 


with the eroaaſt magnificence, Befides 


the uſual feſtivities, with illuminations, 
fountains of wine for the people, &c. large 
triumphal cars drove along the ſtreets, 


from which goddeſſes of plenty ſcattered 


money and ſweetmeats among the croud. 


There was alſo built a large houfe where 


the populace were treated with'meats, li- 


quors, and muſic; and this entertainment 


Was enjoyed with ſuch eagerneſs, that 


about 


( m5o). 
about a TAETSY perſons were ſuffocated 
in the throng; ; and with all that, the 
dancing was continued till ſix in the morn- 
ing. The truth is, that thoſe who were 
within, knew very little of the tragical 
ſcenes that paſſed at the Ab. The peo- 
ple preſſed on ſo ſtrongly that the guards 
were unable to keep them off; and ſome 
ſmall ſteps at the entrance being the oc- 
caſion of ſeveral perſon” s ſtumbling and 
falling down, they immediately diſap- 
peared under the feet of the crowd, and 
never roſe again. In the beginning, the 
officers of police thought fit to conceal 
hats accidents, not to diſturb the public | 
joy; but the number of victims encreaſing, 
violence was thought neceſſary to diſ perſe 
the erowd, This ftill more augmented the 


EX” confuſion 


(16) 
_ confuſion and the fad accidents it was 
intended to prevent, fs that there was no 
| remedy. till about midnight, when moſt 
part of the people, that filled all the 
ſtreets and avenues of the place, deſpair- 


ing of having any part of the entertain- 
ment, returned home to take conſolation 


in ſleep. 


The following morning the temple of 
joy was become a place of ſorrow and 
lamentation. The families and neighbours 
of the unfortunate victims filled the air 
with their cries in carrying off the dead 
bodies. The King was ſo ſhocked and 

grieved at this cataſtrophe, that he moſt 
| ſeverely reprimanded the Governor of the 
capital for not having prevented ſuch 


accide nts; 


N 


accidents; but. be: anſwered, with Wach 


> 


ſeeming reaſon, that it was the firſt time 
he ever treated the mob, alas had no idea 
of any ſuch conſequence; but that he 
ſhould better know how to take his mea- 


ſures for moth tume. 


— 


The King beſtowed a conſiderable ſum 
of money on the widows and children of 
the poor that were found among the dead; 


and fo the ——— ceaſed. 


Several inſtitutions for the education of 
youth, and other charitable purpoſes, date 
from the birthday of young Guſtavus 
Adolphus, every body being defirous of 
manifeſting their zeal upon ſo joyful an. 
occafion. The love of the Swedes for 
13 3 


Com 5 
this Prince encreaſes every day, in the | 
"EO meaſure as his good qualities unfold 
themſelyes, and render him more worthy 
of the great pre-occupation in his favour. 
He is the very picture of the Queen, and 
ſeems to be of a delicate conſtitution, 
though a great deal of pains has been 
taken to render him more robuſt. When 
a child, he bathed every day in cold 
water; his head has never been covered; and 
| though even in the ſevereſt weather in winter 
he makes at leaſt an hour's promenade | 
every day, he never wears any warmer 
cloaths than in ſummer, except the addi- 
tion of a great doat when he goes out 
into the air. Though he looks ſomewhat 


pale and feeble, yet he enjoys a very 


good health, and has happily gone through 
| . 


E 


all the diſeaſes to which children are com- 


| monly expoſed. 

He had a very healthy nurſe, a peaſant's 
wife from Dalecarlia, and a deſcendant 
from the honeſt and brave Andrew 
Perflon, who ſaved Guſtayus Vaſa from 
the murderers that were ſent in purſuit 
of him by the Danes. After the Prince 
was weaned, ſhe returned home with 
a handſome preſent ſuitable to her ſtate 
of life, and with the donation of a 
conſiderable freehold for / herſelf and her 
deſcendants in perpetuity, as à remem- 
brance of che patriotic honeſty of their 
forefather. Thus the preſent King Guſ- 
tavus never miſſes an occafton to ſhew his 
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regard for the memory of the great founder 


of the Guſtavian race. 


The firſt years of the Prince were en- 
truſted to the care of the Counteſs Roſen, 
a lady generally eſteemed for her good 
underſtanding and beloved for her ſweet- 


neſs of temper. | She had nevertheleſs con- 


rinual diſputes with the King's phyfician | 


about the Prince s bathing. The advice 


of the phyſician was ſupported by the King, 


and the bath in cold water was continued 


ill the Prince was above four years old; 
but at laſt he was fo thoroughly chilled, 


that his legs continually remained blue 


and cold as ice; then the bathing was 


laid afide, notwithſta nding che expoſtula- 
tion of che e , Who perſiſted in 


his 


( 
his opinion that the cold water could do 
nothing but good, and that, When cold 
through bathing, one could recover the 
warmth by bathing more; but on this 
occaſion the experiment was not bought fit 
to be made. | 


have faid before that the birth of this 
Prince occafioned a rupture between, the 
King and the Queen Dowager, ſo. that ſhe 
never had an opportunity to ſee her grand- . 
ſon; but when ſhe fell into the illneſs that 
put an end to her life, as ſoon as the 
King heard ſhe was in danger, he took 


his fon with him upon a vifit to Swartfioe, ; 

where the Queen Dowager was then re- 
fiding; and as ſoon as ſhe heard the Prince 
was near, ſhe demanded to ſee him, re- 


ceived 


* 


\ 


6 
ceived him in her arms, and gave him 


ber bleſſing with all the ſenſibility of a 


- mother. 


For the place of Governor to the young 
Prince, the King's choice fell upon Baron 


Frederick Sparre, who was accordingly 


made a Senator, and ſoon after entered into 


| his function, for which his learning, ſo- 


briety of life, and amiable manners, ren- 


dered him a very proper perſon; but what 


made him ſtill more recommendable was 
his implicit obedience to the preſcriptions 
of the King, who took the minuteſt notice 
of all that belonged to his ſon's education 
and way of living. By ſuch a compliance 


the Governor maintained himſelf in the 
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years, until a journey the Prince made 
into Finland, gave oxcation to ſome diſcon-. 


tentment on both fides. 


As the Prince was to accompany, the 
King himſelf, and his Majeſty ever choſe 
to have but. a ſmall retinue on his jour- 

neys in that province, eſpecially to ſpare 
the horſes of the peaſants, the Governor 
was not appointed to be of the party; 
at which he perhaps took ſome offence, 
and infiſted upon it as his right as well as 
his duty to be with the Prince every where. 
The King told him that for the preſent 
oocafion he would himſelf be in the Go- 
vernor” s place, and hoped he was able as 
well as entitled to fill it, Baron Sparre, 
| having ſet his mind upon this Journey, 
Ems 
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fion; of which the King being apprized, 


ordered that the proteſtation ſhould be 


. cancelled out of the records as having 


been improperly made: the Governor 


had neither right nor duty, but by the au- 
chority of the King, and fo could be diſ- 


penſed from the exerciſe of both, whenever 


his Majeſty thought it proper. The Baron 


being reſolved to look upon this excluſion 
as proceeding from a want of confidence 
in him, defired to be diſcharged from his 


employment about the Prince; | which, 


tho' the King had perhaps already granted 
in his mind, yet he refuſed for the pre- 


ſent, and prevailed upon Baron Sparre to 


continue in his truſt for fome time; and it 
was not untill a year after that the 
King 


*z 


1 in the Senate againſt bis exclu- 


45) 
King conferred it on the Count Gyllen- 
ſtolpe. From this latter choice it a 
too clearly, chat the King intends to be 
always himſelf the chief Governor of his 
ſon's education; for though Count Gyllen- 
ſtolpe 1s 'a nobleman of a worthy and 
| reſpectable character, yet I think he never 
purſued thoſe ſtudies which are eſſential to 
his new employment. "20 


U 
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As to the literaty part of the education 
of Prince Guſtavus Adolphus, it is totally 
left to the care. of Mr.. Roſenſtein, and 
could never be- in better hands. The 
ſpeedy progreſs the Prince has made, in in 
every branch of knowledge ſuitable to bis 
high Ration in life, is * owing to 


the : 
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the zeal and good method * to is 
e etiam. 


Though Mr Roſenſtein is a nephew to 

| the Senator Count Hermanſſon and has alſo 
many other relations in the higher civil 
and military employments, yet as he ne- 


ver aſked nor had any recommendation by 


2 their means, he owes: his preferment t6- 

| rally to his own merit. Nor was he for- 
ward in producing himſelf; very few 

"i had any knowledge of his talents in the 


literary line, before he was accidentally 
obliged to ſpeak in public, by breaking 
the coat of arms of a gentleman who 
died without flue. Every body preſent 
was highly charmed with the ſpeech; and 
the Scnator Count Hoepken conceived ſuch 


% 


: an 


1 | 
an idea of his abilities, that he propoſed 
him for the place of Secretary to the Royal 
Academy of Belles-Letters in Sweden. His 

literary reputation growing very fa ſt, the 
| univerſal praiſe beſtowed on his perfonal | 
character induced the King to fix upon 
him for the inſtruction of the Prince, and 
nobody could have done more honour to : 
his Majeſty's choice. He was ſoon ap- 
pointed a Counſellor in the King's Chan- 


cery, and decorated with the Royal Order 5 5 


of the Polar Star. He is alſo Secretary of 
the Swediſh Academy, where his eloquence 
and extent of knowled ge have often been 
the objects of public admiration. It is 
commonly believed that he will be re- 
warded with the place of Chancellor of 
the Court of Sweden, which has been 


kept 


\; 
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kept vacant fince Baron Ramel left it at 


his entrance into the Senate. : 
Among the gentlemen appointed for 
the company and attendance of the Prince, 


| the Colonel Baron Wachtmeiſter occupied 


the firſt place, and filled it with che ut- 
moſt diſtincton. But entering into the al- 


| moſt general reſentment of the nobility 
at the impriſonment of Count Ferſen and 


ſome other members of that order dur- . 
ing the laſt Diet, he begged to bo dif- 
miſſed from his truſt, and even gave up 


- his regiment, to keep himſelf entirely free 


from all connection with the Court. 
The King, who was very well ſanisfied 
with his ſervice, and the public, who 
| had the greateſt eſteem for his character, 


agreed 


4 
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agreed in their earneſt wiſhes that he 
ſhould continue his employment about the 
Royal Heir. His majeſty treated him ra- 
ther as a friend than as a ſubject, de- 
fered to give conſent to his requeſt in 
hope that he would change his reſolution, 
but he could not be prevailed upon. The 
Prince was very ſenſible of his loſs, and 
upon the ſpecious reaſons put in uſe to 
prove that the Baron was obliged in ho- 
nour to reſign, and could do no other- 
wile, the Prince anſwered with ſome paſ- 


fion—* I think you would perſuade me 


that 1 ought alfo to reſign,” 


The inflexibility on the Baron's fide is 
the more difficult to be accounted for, as 
he has ever been regarded as | very much 
: k attached 
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attached to the King, and is alſo far from be- 
ing ſo rich that the emoluments of his place 


could be a matter of indifference to him. 


Another gentleman about the Prince is 
Mr. Bonde, of an ancient family, who 
has produced five Kings of Sweden, and 


an uninterrupted ſeries of fifteen genera- 


tions of Senators, untill the preſent Count 


Bonde, Senator and Great Marſhal of the 


Court of Sweden. With all that, the for- 
tune of Mr. Bonde was far from being 


ſuitable to his birth and perſonal merit, 
the former wealth of his family having 
been diſperſed into ſeveral collateral 
branches; but his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of Baron Hillebrand has in a conſi- 
derable meaſure repaired thoſe loſſes, that 
5 | lady 


C3 
being reputed one of the firſt fortunes in 
the country, though her father was ſome 5 
years ago very near his ruin, and has 
made no acquiſitions afterwards either by 
inheritance or his own induſtry. Theſe aſ- 
ſertions may. ſeem contraditory, but are 
nevertheleſs literally true. With large 
poſleſſions, but very bad economy, Baron 
Hillebrand was ſo much in debt that no- 
body would lend him any more, and- he 
would have been obliged to give up his 
eſtate, had not an old rednced officer came 
to his aſſiſtance. This very worthy man, 
from pure good-nature and diſintereſted 
5 friendſhip, offered himſelf to take the ma- 
nagement of the eſtate, ſettle with the 


creditors, and furniſh the owner the ſum 


that was uſually required for his yearly 


3 expences. 


( 


expences. Baron Hillebrand had very lit- | 


tle hopes of the ſucceſs of this enterprize, 
yet as his creditors acquieſced with the 
oropoſals of his friend, he found himſelf 
happy to ſubmit; and in a few years all 
his debts were paid, and the eſtate fo 
improved in value that great ſums could be 
laid up every year, which money has 
ſince been employed in purchafing and 
building ſome of the fineſt houſes in the 
capital. The old offiter neyer would re- 
ceive any fort of recompence for this 
ſervice; he has contented kimſtlf with 
the pleaſure of having done a good action, 
and being loved and reſpected as a father 
and guardian angel to the family; and 


ſuch preſents as he could not without 


.. — — — 


rudeneſs refuſe to receive, he has by his 
will 


- 
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will diſpoſed of in fayour of the children, 
who at preſent are no more than two, 
one ſon, and the lady of Mr. Bonde. 
The Baron Armfelt, one of the Fuſt. 
Gentlemen of the King's Bedchamber, is 
alſo upon the eſtabliſhment of the Prince 
Royal; and ir is ſuppoſed he is the 
perſon who will be intruſted with the 
more ſpecial care of the Prince, after the 


retreat of Baron Wachtmeitter. 


Upon repeated ſolicitations of the Uni- 
verfity of Upſal, the King has permitted 
the Prince Royal to accept of the Chan- 
 cellorſhip, a place which had alſo been 
occupied by his father and grandfather, 


when they were preſumptive heirs to the 


K 3 OY throne 
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throne of Sweden. In order to make the 
Prince better acquainted with the com- 
monwealth of which he was now elected 
a thief, the King took him to Upfal, | 
and ſtaid with him there above two 
months, taking him very often to the 
public lectures of ſeveral Profeſſors whoſe 
ſciences made any part of his ſtudies. 
As to the King himſelf, there were none 
of the Profeſſors or Maſters in the Uni- 
' verſity whoſe public leſſons were not at 
one time or other honoured with the 
preſence of bis Majeſty. It was the in- 
tention of the King that the Prince ſhould 
paſs a great deal of bis time at Upfal, 
on purpoſe to bring him acquainted with 
gentlemen of his own age, over whom 
he would probably reign, that he might 


acqu ire 
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acquire ſome knowledge of their cha- 
racer, which might aſſiſt him in his 
choice when he ſhould want to - employ 
them in the ſervice of the kingdom and 
although the war and other circumftances 
have put this ſcheme afide for the pre- 
ſent, it will probably take place at another 


time. 
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CHAPTER V. 


RINCE Charles of Sweden, Duke 


of Sudermania, who entered laſt year 


with ſo much glory upon the public ſtage 


of Europe, was from his earlieſt youth 


looked upon as a very extraordinary cha- 


racter. 


» ® 


His mother, the late Queen of Sweden, 


ever claimed the moſt implicit obedience 


from her children: but with the moſt 
ſevere treatment, ſhe never could ſubdue 


the ſpirit of Prince Charles, who had, 


however, the tendereſt regard for his 


: father, paying a perfect ſubmiſſion to all 


his 


Wn 
his commands. The Queen ſuppoſing 
this difference to ariſe from want of du- 
tiful affection towards her, took ſuch a 
diſlike to him, that it laſted as long as. 
her life, and that in ſuch a degree that 
ſhe aſcribed to him the occafipn of her 


diſagreeable fituation in the latter years 
of her life. 


The late King often attempted to ap- 
peaſe the anger of the Queen, and told 
her that 2 tender | treatment on her fide 
would meet with more ſubmiſſion in her 
fn. She once tried the experiment, and 
the unexpected change affected the Prince 
to ſuch a degree, that be threw himſelf 
at her feet, and begged her to continue 
in the ſame Gran towards him, and 


he 


Cn}: 
he would lofe his life to deſerve from 
her all the fondneſs of a mother. The 


Queen embraced him, and tears of ten- 
derneſs on both ſides ſealed a peace; 
which nevertheleſs was not of long dura- 
tion; the moſt trifling fault in the Prince 
being de with a ſeverity that he 
could never bear, and ſo there was a 
continual diſcontent between them, and 
the Queen always expreſſed diſpleaſure 
when ſpeaking of him. 


It is true the Prince ſometimes ſhewed 
a vivacity of temper, which was fre- 
quently miſconſtrued for il nature: as 
once when for the ſake of exerciſe he 
was cruiſing with ſome gallies, and paſſed 
by the cuſtom houſe, the officers, from a 


miſtaken 


( 139 * 


| miſtaken notion of the extent of their 


authority, or perhaps from ignorance that 
the Prince was on board, commanded 
that the gallies ſhould ſtop to be ſearched; 
and when their requeſt was not com- 
plied with, they put out a boat to over- 
take them; ſeeing which, the' Prince was 
ſo incenſed that he gave orders to fire 
on the boat, and would have done it him- 
ſelf had he not been prevented. But 
with all this vivacity he has an excellent 
heart, which the following circumſtance 


will prove. 


In taking a walk with ſome gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood of the King's ſum- 
mer palace, the Prince meeting with an 
old officer, of a venerable countenance | 

but 
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but with manifeſt figns of poverty about 


him, deigned to accoſt him, and enquiring 


into his circumſtances, he found that the 


officer had ferved a very long time, and 


made ſeveral campaigns; but as in the 
Swediſh army the promotions 8⁰ by pur- 
chaſe, and he had never been able to 
raiſe the ſum required, he had conſtantly 
been paſſed over, and was now ſueing 
for a place In the Invalids. The Prince 
promiſed to forward his petition ; and 
before he left the old man he made him 
quite happy by the kind intereſt he emed 


to take in his fate. But the Prince re- 


flecting on the wants to which the Poor 
man would be expoſed before he could 


receive any relief from the grant of his 


petition, aſked one of his gentlemen how 
he 


Ce] 
he | might contrive to make a preſent in 
money to the officer, without ſhocking 
his delicacy? The gentleman anſwered 
that nothing could be more flattering to 
the perſon in queſtion than to receive 
the preſent from the hands of his Royal 
Highneſs. The Prince then addreſſed him- 
ſelf to the officer, and prefling on him 
his purſe ſaid he was aſhamed that an 
officer who had bravely ſerved his coun- 
try ſhould be under ſuch pecuniary embar- 
raſments, while he himſelf, who had yet 
done nothing for it, ſhould be able to 


_ relieve them. 


In his juvenile years Prince Charles 
was continually at variance with his bro- 
thers; but on attaining manly years his 

| _ friendſhip 
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friendſhip and attachment to the - preſent 
King have always been unqueſtionable; 
which. is the more to his honour, as the 
alterations made by the King i in the form 
of government in Sweden, have left a 
great deal of diſcontent among the no- 
bility; and there have been ſeveral cri- 
tical moments of which 2 leſs generous 
and affectionate brother would have taken 
advantage: but inſtead of any intereſted 
views, he has always behaved in a man- 
ner that has gained him the full donfi- 
dence of the King. At the time of the 
Revolution, in the beginning of this reign, 
the King. was ſo certain of his brother's 
willingneſs to ſerve him, that he truſted N 
him with the fecret of his ſcheme, and 


the command of the troops over the 


8 


whole 
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whole country, When Prince Charles 
went into Scania, with a full authority over 
the army then aſſembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chriſtianſtadt, the King ſent 
him the half of a French crown cut in 
two, and kept the other himſelf, by means 
| of which the Prince was to be informed 
| of che real intentions of the King, as it 
was then to accompany the letters: the 
King having thought this precaution ne- 
ceflary, in caſe he ſhould be forced by 
the Senate to ſign ſome orders contrary 
to his own intereſt. Both pieces are 
preſerved in the Royal Muſeum at Drot- 
ningholm, as a monument of fraternal 


concord. 


Though the Duke of Sudermania has 
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ever been deſtined to command the Swediſh 


fleet, yet he has alſo maniteſted his at- 
tention to other branches of the military 
ſcience. He for ſome time had the South- 
Scania regiment of cayalry, and has fince 
for ſeveral years been Colonel of the 
Horſe Guards, conſiſting of near two thou- 
ſand men. Every body allows that the 


regiment is very much improved under 


his command. His ſkill as an Admiral 


had a very good occaſion to exert itſelf 
in the battle againſt the Ruſſian fleet, the 
laſt year, as the enemy were confiderably 

8 in ſtrength and number, and 


4 » 


were commanded by one of the moſt 


experienced ſea officers in Europe; and 


yet the loſs was viſibly on the fide of 
the Ruſſians, as they had one ſhip ſunk, 
1 SE _ 


un 
one taken, and two more having ſtruck, 
would undoubtedly have been taken, had : 
not the victors been obliged to leave their 
prizes to come vp to the aſſiſtance of their . 
Admiral, who in the mean time had been 
attacked by three of the largeſt Ruſſian 
ſhips of the line. This manceuvre gave 
the Ruſſians an opportunity o recover 
their two prizes, and night at length put 
an end to the battle. The Swedes only 
loſt one veſſel, and kept their ſtation till 
the following morning, whereas the Ruſ- 
ſians failed off in the night. 
During the time chat the Admirals 
ſhip was ſurrounded and attacked · on all 
tides by the enemy, ſome of the people 


on ' board his own thip made a motion a: =; 


5 „ ſtrike: 


ſtrike: % No,” ſaid the Duke, r had - 
rather be blown up than taken priſoner }” 
and he actually ſnatched the match from 
one of the gunners, and took his Ration 
by the magazine, and then aſked the Ad- 

miral, Count Wrangel, if he thought there 


was no poſſibility of ſaving the ſhip? ** It 
ſeems to be very difficult, anſwered the 
Admiral, but we will do our beſt; 
and the firing was continued with the 
greateſt vigor till the other ſhips came 
up and rendered the battle more equal. 
The Ruſſians had a great many killed, their 

Admiral was dangerouſly wounded, and his 


ſhip was obliged to run out of the line. 


In one of thoſe ſhips which relieved 
«the Swediſh, Ad miral, the commander, 
of | Count 


(197 ) 
Count Horn, was killed, together with the 
| Captain, ſo that there was none but the 4 
Lieutenant, a very young man, to com- | 
mand on board the ſhip; and it was him 
who made the greateſt havock among 
the enemy. Having obſerved, with a pre- 
| ſence of mind very uncommon upon fuch 
occaſions, that the Ruſſian Admiral's ſhip 
had a flow wavering motion from one 
| tide to the qther, he waited for the mo- 
ment when the ſhip, inclining towards his 
| fide, laid the deck open to his fire, which 
he then employed to cls advantage, that 
it cauſed the greateſt confuſion on board 
the enemy's ſhips; their rigging was en- 
tirely ſhot oyerboard, and the ſhips left 
floating to the diſcretion of the waves. 
Thus the Ruſſian ſhips engaged with the _-Mþ 
3 | Swediſh = 3 


a rr 
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| Swediſh, Admiral were 3 to "OED 


him to relieve their own, which perhaps 


would have been very difficult had not 
the night come on and interrupted the 


operations on both fides: 


Wich all that, "OR ſure the Swedes 
mult have been glad to find that the : 


enemy. had withdrawn before the next : 


morning. The Swediſh, fleet was ſo ill 
provided with powder, and fo. diſabled, 


that they were unfit to renew the en- 


gagement; but as the wind was | not fa- 


vourable for an attempt to gain the port 


| of Sweaborg before daylight, and it was 
probable they would have been purſued 
by the enemy if they had given them 


the leaſt ſuſpicion of an intention to get 


3 OS I off; 
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off; there was therefore no Gafety tot 
 M keeping good countenance, and fo they” 
did, by putting out lights and firing fignal 
guns all the night, ſo that the enemy 
could not but think them firmly reſolved 
to renew the fight; and as the Ruſſians 
Bs were alſo in a very bad ſtate, and found 
their retreat fayoured by the wind; they 
made the beſt of their way to their 
| neareſt port. | 8 

Thus the victory, and I am confident 
the ſafety of the Swedes, was in a great - 
meaſure owing to the courage and preſence 
of mind of their brave commander. AE: 
carried his fleet into harbour under the 
canons of Sweaborg, where, for want of 


ammunition, they were obliged to remain 


L 3 unull 
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untill the end of October, when the 


Duke again went on board and put out 


into the Baltic; and had but juſt time to 
reach the port of den ww the 


winter fet in. ef OM 


% 


The Duke would never ge. thoſe 
who had provided the ſhips ſo ill with 
ammunition, as had the engagement con- 
tinued an hour longer the whole fleet 
muſt have been loſt for want of powder. 
He faid he thanked God for having ſaved 
him on that occaſion, and | that he would 
in future be well fatisfied how he Was 
provided before he went on ſhipboard. 


Some n have accuſed the Duke | 
of miſconduct in not taking the ſeven 
Ruſſian 13 


- 


4 
Ruſſian ſhips he met oh under the 
command of Admiral Benn on their re- 
fuſal of the ſalute: thus the war would 
have. been began with a great advantage 
on the fide of the Swedes; or if the 
King ſhould not have had Ay warlike 
intentions, it might at leaſt have furniſhed 
him with the opportunity of paying a 
polite compliment to the Empreſs in re- 
| ſtoring the ſhips. To be ſure Admiral 
Deſſen thought himſelf very happy to get 
off by a courteſy, and to return the favour, 
we took care of all the Swediſh veſſels 
Which ventured into the Baltic, during the 
5 whole ſummer, and he likewiſe attempted | 
to make a deſcent on the coaſt, * 


it was far from being ſucceſsful. 


11; 


lities: and ſuch is in common the cha- 


But as to the Duke's negleAing "mn | 
E 1 b it cannot otherwiſe 
be accounted for than that he muſt have 


had pofitive orders not to commit hoſti- 


racter of the Swedes, that there is more 
plain dealing than politics in their con- 
duct. Had the King of Sweden been 
quiet till the great Ruſſian fleet had ſailled 


: off to its deſtination in the Mediterranean, 
he would have been left perfect maſter | 
of the Baltic, and could eafily have made 
a deſcent on the coaſt of Livonial, which 


certainly would have proved more advan- 


tageous and decifive than the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful efforts of ſkill and courage among 


the barren. defiles of F inland. The Ruſ- 


ſians would have been the more ſurpriſed, 


1 0 
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| as they actually had fo poor an idea of 
the power of Sweden, that after hoſti- 
lities were begun the Empreſs did not 
think it any hinderance at all in her favor- 
ite ſcheme of ſending a fleet against ne. 
Turks. I am credibly informed that her 
orders to Admiral Greigh were firſt to 
deſtroy the Swediſh fleet, and then to 
purſue his way to the Archipelago. 


It muſt alſo be allowed that be Stelen 
had not a much better opinion of the ma- 
niime power of Ruſſia; moſt part of che 
Ruſſian ſhips being built of fir, inſtead of 
oak, the Swedes did not think them fit 
to appear in a line of battle, againſt their | 
fleet, which, it muſt be allowed, conſiſts | 
. very good ſhips. But the number and 

| 5 plentiful: 
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r manning and ammunitioning, of 
the Ruſſian. ſhips, made up for the quality 
of the wood, and the King of Sweden 
| could not fail of haviog: good informa- 


tions from Peterſburg, where he had a 


open hoſtilities, as he did neither watch 


for a proper opportunity to begin then, 


or made any uſe of the advantages fortune 
had thrown into his way. | 

As I may pofſibly have no occaſion to 
return upon the ſubject of the Swediſh 


very {kilfull and attentive miniſter. I ſnould 
therefore be very apt to conclude, that 


the King of Sweden had no intention of 


* 


Minifter at St. Peterſburg, we ſhall take 


« preſent e of Siving ſome 


principal 


(- 155 ) 
principal and: intereſting anecdotes of his 
character. 


$ 


* 


Baron Nobken was formerly an officer 


in the foot guards, but his advancement 


there going on too flowly for his wiſhes, 


he left the military career, and gave 


himſelf entirely up to the ſtudy of poli- 
s. He now ſpoke of nothing but what 


had ſome relation to the intereſts of his 


King and country, the conduct of miniſters, 
and che antiquity and deſcent of his own 
family, as he certainly was of 'a very. 
ancient family in Germany, though ſome _ 
people diſbelieved the truth of! it in Sweden, 
before he got the crofs of the Teutonic 
Order, which requires a great number of 


noble and illuſtrious anceſtors. After his 


return 


— — 
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return from his travels he very aſſiduouſſy 


paid his reſpects to the Counteſs Ferſen, 


and by the powerful intereſt of that fa- 
mily he ſoon got a preferment agreeable to 
his wiſhes, and went to the Court of St. Pe- 


terſburg as Miniſter Plenipotentiary, a place 


which his father had formerly occupied with 


the greateſt diſtinction, and wherein the ſon 
has ever ated with credit to a family, in 


which genius, and political talents, | have 


almoſt been hereditary. 


To .compleat the good fortune of Baron 


Nobken, he met with a charming young 


lady, who loved him well enough to make 


the ſacrifice of half her inheritance, to marry 


him, rather than a Ruſſian nobleman. But 


'notwithſtanding that the will of her grand- 


F 


mother 


(97 3 
mother deprived her of her inheritance, 
for having married a foreigner, her bro- 
chers have had the generofity to re-eſta- 
bliſh her in her full right. At the be- 
ginning of the war ſhe left her country 
to accompany her huſband to Sweden, 
where ſhe had already acquired many friends 
and admirers in a former viſit paid to 
that Court. The Ducheſs of Sudermania | 


honoured ber with a particular friendſhip. 


That very amiable Princeſs, a niece to 
the late King of Sweden, had by that 
conſideration, as well as in reſpe& to her 
charming qualities, the Nate in the 
Duke's own choice, when he was pre- 
vailed upon to marry, in order to give 


an heir to the throne of Sweden. The 


hopes 


upon the oc 
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hopes of this intereſting event ſoon Ds 


place when her firſt Lady of the Bed 
Chamber ſolemaly declared that the young 


Princeſs was in a ſtate of matrimonia I 
| bleſſing. The Lady of the Bed Cham | 
ber had 5 a very fine preſent given - her 


ation, and in conſequence 
thought herſelf obliged 10 keep up the 
aflertion, though ſhe had afterwards very 
good reaſons for diſbelieving it. The jeſt 
was carried on as far as poſſible, and the 
cannons kept ready to be diſcharged upon 
the occaſion of her happy delivery, but 


after a long empty expectation, the mid- 


wife at laſt declared that there was no 


ſuch caſe at all, which put the King as 


well as the Duke very much out of 
humour. The Ducheſs excuſed herſelf 


— 


with 
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with her ignorance, as having never been 
in the caſe before; but as there was 
nothing loſt, ſaid ſhe, but a ſhort 

ſpace of time, matters could eafily be 
repaired. Wich all their gravity upon the 
| occaſion, they could not help laughing at 
her ingenuouſneſs; and all that ſhe wanted 
was to play away their anger entirely, 
and reſume her uſual place in their af- 
fection; but as to the promiſed repara- 
: tion, the has not fulfilled her word. 


A lady 1 in Her Court, who now has | 
the | firſt place in her confidence, is the | 
Counteſs Piper, youngeſt daughter c of Count 
Axel Ferſen, a lady of uncommon beauty, 
and of very prudent conduct. The King's 
brother, Prince Frederick, Duke of Oſtro- 


gothia, 
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gothia, was very much her admirer, and 


would have married ber if he had not 
been prevented by perſons who thought 
the power and influence of her family. 


already great enough, without the addi- 


tion that. would certainly have riſen from 
fuch analen, | 


3 the Maids , of. Honour is the 
only daughter of Cant Gyllenſtolpe. She 
has, without her intention or nee, = 
deprived her father of all that remained 


to him of a very conſiderable eſtate he 


ed from his anceſtors. His mother 


in law, che. late Baroneſs de Geer, had at 


ſeveral times ſupplied him with money to | 


2 confiderable amount; ; after her death it 


Was found in her will that this money 
ſhould 


8 
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ſhould be paid to "hits grand- daughter, 
the young lady in queſtion; a in con- 
ſequence the truſtees would have the 
me put into their hands, which her 
father could not afford without parting 
with almoſt all he was worth, and his 
daughter not being of age, ſhe could not 
kinds cin”. 


'The beauty of this young lady will be 
thought very remarkable from the ſtrong 
impreſſion it made upon a, Chineſe mer- 
_ chant who was lately in Sweden, and from 
the fingularity of ſuch a viſit was very 
much taken notice of at Court. The firſt 
time he was admitted into the preſence 
of the Ducheſs, there were a great num- 
ber of charming ladies in the room, but 


a | 1 he 


| he immediately diflinguiſhed Lady Char- 
lotte Gyllenſtolpe, and with great gravity 
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aſked his interpreter how much was to be 


paid | for ſuch a woman, and ſeriouſly 


declared he would purchaſe her for his 


wife, if the conditions were in his power, 


The Court of the Ducheſs was always 


| remarkable for handſome Maids of Ho- 


nour. One of its greateſt ornaments Was 


formerly Miſs Koſkull, now Counteſs Brabe. 
She and her fiſter, the Counteſs. Luvs” 
haupt are, perhaps, the moſt diſtinguiſhed 


| beauties in Sweden. 'The Counteſs Brahe, 


though of a ſhorter ſtature, and ſome- 
what inclining to fat, is remarkably well 


made; her features are of the niceſt pro- 


% 


portion, with large blue eyes, and a very 


fine 


# + 
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Ine complexion. With all that, there is 


ſuch a ſweetneſs and modeſty in her looks 


and manners, that even her own ſex 


cannot help rendering her juſtice; which 


is not always the caſe with her fiſter, 


whoſe more ſprightly and ſeducing man- 


ner, taller ſhape, and face of the moſt 


perfect Grecian beauty, have often alarmed 


other ladies, and conſequently they can- 


not ſo eafily forgive her. 


| Though the Duke of Sudermania allows 
himſelf great liberties with the ſex, yet 
to his honour it muſt be faid, that he 
ever - reſpected the ladies within his own 
Court, and treats. them with the difin- 
tereſted friendſhip of a brother; neither 
has he given himſelf the trouble of court- 
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ing any lady of quality, fince his ſerious 


paſſion already mentioned; but à confi- 
derable number of a lower claſs have had 
the honour to be the objects of his amuſe- 
ment: among thoſe there are hardly more 
than two worth mentioning: Miſs Ecker- 
man and Miſs Slottberg. - 


The former, an orphan of a reſpeQ- 
able family, was by, want reduced to ſeek 
her fortune upon the ſtage; and having 
had à good education, ſhe made a quick 
progreſs, and was taken notice of by the 
King, who has Ever been very zealous 
for the national ſtage. She was of courſe 
charged with the principal part in every 


play of his Majeſty's compoſition, and was 


| looked upon as an adreſs of conſequence. 
„ As 


(abs 
As ſhe was allo a very handſome figure, 
ſhe could not fail attracting the attention 
of the Duke, who thought Oy little 
ceremony neceſſary with a woman in that 
ſtation; but he met with a treatment 
very unuſal from one of her claſs io a Prince; 
- and when he would not be contradicted, 
ſhe made her complaint to the King, and 
declared ſhe would never ſet her foot on 
the ſtage any more, if ſhe was not pro- 
tected from what ſhe called the inſolent be- 
haviour of his Royal Highneſs towards her. I 
do not know whether ſhe was in earneſt, but 
her unwillingneſs to conform to his wiſhes | 
rendered the Duke more eager in his purſuit, 
and by changing the method of attack he at 
laſt ſucceeded, and ſhe was for ſome 
time. publicly kept by him: but when he 
. M4 - wWuas 
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was to be inveſted with the dignity of 
Grand Maſter among the Free Maſons, the 
public keeping of a miſtreſs would not 
agree with the ſanctity of ſuch an office, 

and therefore, in a tender epiſtle, he took 
his leave and ſaw her no more. She was 
now really in love with him, or at leaft 
pretended to be ſo; and played her part 
ſo well by exclaiming, weeping, and fall- 
ing into convulſive fits, that it moria the 
pity of the generous order who had been 
the cauſe of her loſs, and ſhe had a 
| handſome penfion ſettled vpon her for 
life, which, as they underſtood ſhe was 
continually in convulfions, could not be | 
ſuppoſed to be long a charge upon their 


fraternity. But however ſhe is now per- 


fectly well, and though upon the whole 
CE ſhe 


U 
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| ſhe leads a very decent life, it is far 


from being void of conſolation and regard 


from the male ſex. 


I know not -whether the Duke got a 
diſpenſation afterwards, but ſure it is that 
Mifs Eckerman was ſoon ſucceeded by 
Miſs Slottberg, one of the dancing nymphs 
of the Opera. She was a very good 
dancer; but as ſoon as ſhe was honoured 
with the viſits of his Royal Highneſs, ſhe - 
- thought herſelf above her profeſſion, and 
almoſt gave herſelf the airs of a princeſs. 
To carry a decency in the eyes of the 
world, ſhe was to marry à poor gentle- 
man, who, being promoted by the intereſt - 
of the- Dake, would: give his wife a tanks © 
more worthy of her Royal lover. But 
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all theſe fair dreams vaniſhed . in a mo 
ment: the Duke having ſome ſuſpicion that 
the future huſband anticipated his rights, 
entirely left him the place, and Mails 
Slottberg ſoon found herſelf obliged to 


return to her former condition. 


A young French actreſs was the next 
who fixed the attention of the Duke: 
but here he met with virtue itſelf, and 
nothing but a large ſum of money could 
overcome the ſcruples of the fair one; 
and that would not have done neither, 
ſhe aſſured bim, if ſhe had not been 
anxious to relieve the diſtreſs of her fa- 


ther, who was in priſon for debt in France. 


However it was, this girl became a victim 


to her modeſty, real or affected: avoid- 


: 
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ing to meet the Ducheſs, who once hap- 
pened to be in her way, ſhe in great 
haſte turned about to make her eſcape, 


but by a falſe ſtep ſhe fell and broke her 


The Duke was much afflicted at her 
death; and to divert his ſorrow he again 
paid ſome viſits to Miſs Slottberg: but the 
place was now occupied by a handſome 
young gentleman in her neighbourhood, 
whom the Duke happened to meet in 
her apartment, and aſked her what ſort 
: of connexion ſhe had with him? She 
aflured him ſhe had none, and was very 
ſorry that ſhe could not get rid of his 
viſits. © To do that IT will adviſe you,” 
replied the Duke: * fit down and write 


a letter 


_- 
* 


Co) 
4 letter to his father, and defire him to order 
bis ſon not to trouble you any more with his 
difagreeable viſits.” As ſhe was very de- 
firous of fixing the Duke again, ſhe dared 
not 'refuſe, and the letter was ſent im- | 
mediately; but I am told that ſhe excuſed 
herſelf in another leuer to the ſon, and 
for a reparation permitted him to ſce her 
at very late hours. His father had ſome 
Notice of theſe night gallantries, and once 
furpriſed him as he was going out; but 
he had the preſence of mind to coun- 
terfeit a perſon walking in his ſleep, ſo 
chat his father, who was very much 
alarmed at the accidents which might 
happen to a perſon in that ſtate, ordered 
a ſervant to watch him every night. This 


obſerver ſoon became a confidant, and 


* — 
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the intrigue was carried on without in- 
terruption. I don't know if the Duke 
ſuſpected her fidelity, but he ſoon left 
her again for a confiderable time, during 
which ſhe had a child by Count Pofle ; 
but that accident has not prejudiced her 
in the Duke's opinion; he has lately re- 
claimed his former rights, and Miſs Slott- 
berg has ſolemnly declared her reſolution 
to behave with the moſt ſcrupulous fidelity 


to her illuſtrious lover. 


From theſe inſtances it appears, that 8 
though Prince Charles of Sweden is ſaid 
to bear a great | reſemblance to Charles 
XII. in his features, be is far from being 
of his diſpoſition with reſpect to the fait 


ſex. 


10-3 
ſex. But in the field he is likely to re- 


ſemble him more. The King intended to 


entruſt him with the command in Fin- 
land in the preſent campaign, but all the 
officers of the fleet, highly alarmed at the 
lofs of ſuch a commander, preſented 
their humble requeſt that he would not 
abandon them. Thus the Duke has ob- 
tained leave of the King to return to his 
former ſtation, and it is ſuppoſed that the 
King will be himſelf at the head of the 
army againſt the Ruſſians, as the Danes 
give no apprehenſions of any hoſtilities 
from their ſide: but if the Danes ſhould 
again attack Sweden, it is probable the 
King would leave the army in Finland, 


and haſten to the defence of his native 


country; 


„ 
country; but it is to be ſuppoſed that the 
Danes know better their own intereſt 
than to lend "coir aſſiſtance in pulling 


down the only barrier between themſelves 
and Ruſſia. 
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JRINCE Frederick, Duke of Oftro- 
gothia, ſecond brother to the King 
of Sweden, is commonly allowed to be 
a very handſome figure. The moſt po- 
lite behaviour, and every indication of a 
good character, gained him carly che af- 5 


fecti ion of moſt who ſaw him. 


His mother was always very partial to 
him, on account of his great reſemblance 
to his father and dutiful attachment to- 
wards her. Being the youngeſt of the 

| Royal ſons, and of a leſs active genius 


m the other two, he took ſcarcely any 


ſhare 


( 27s 
ſhare in public buſineſs, and had there- 


fore more time to ſpend in his mother's 
company. The preference he had in 
her affection was ſuch, that in her will 
he and his fiſter were made her fole 


heirs. 


His figure made him early a favourite 
with the fair ſex, and he was far from 
being inſenfible to their charms. I have 
already mentioned that he paid his ad- 
dreſſes to the daughter of Count Axel 
Ferſen, with an intention to marry her. 
The prudent conduct of this lady and 


her parents upon the occaſion, made her 


come off with her reputation ſafe; but 


another equally charming young lady, the 
eldeſt daughter of the late Senator Count 
Wrangel, 


5 


© 96 * 
Wrangel, was leſs happy in that reſpeRt. 
As the King had not refuſed che Duke 
his permiſſion to marry. her, but only de- 
ferred his formal conſent to another year, 
becauſe of the expences required for the 
ceremony, the future bride received her 
lover with the conſent of her mother, Hd 
the Duke thought fo little difcretion ne- 
ceſſary, that he was ſeen looking out at 
her windows at all hours of the day, and 
followed her every where as her ſhadow. 
But his flame, like the ſun, having reached 
its higheſt orbit, was ſoon obſerved 10 abate 
by degrees, and before the end of the 
time requeſted by the King, the Duke had 
changed his mind, and returned to one of 


his former ſubordinate amours. The poor 


diſconſolate lady afterwards married a 


young 


\ 1 
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young officer ; and it was no ſecret that 
the Prince charged himſelf with the ex- 
pences of her marriage. 

The object who ſucceeded her in the 
Duke's affection, and by a long intimacy 
had acquired a former right, was Miſs 
Hagman, perhaps the moſt beautiful wo- 5 
man among her equals in Sweden. I ſay 
among her equals in regard to her origin 
and Ration of life, for as to her quali- 

ties ſhe has very few her equals, perhaps 
none, in that country. Having in her firſt 

youth been plated as a ſervant in the 
| houſe of the Baroneſs Manderſtroem, ſhe 
was taken notice of by a young tradel- 
man who had ſome bufineſs in the family; 
he immediately propoſed to marry her, 
| | : NE» and 


and took her out of ſervice to put her 


to a boarding ſchool for a ſhort time ; but 
he died before ſhe had made any con- 
ſiderable progreſs, and left nothing for 
her ſupport. Being thus obliged to pro- 
vide for herſelf, and unwilling to return 
to her former ſtate, ſhe procured an en- 
gagement at the Opera, Where her figure, 
and ſome little abilities as a dancer, were 
a ſufficient recommendation. At her firſt 
appearance on the ſtage, ſhe was re- 
marked by the: Duke, who ſoon made 
her propoſals which ſhe had not aer : 
tion enough to refuſe. The Prince ſoon | 
diſcovered qualities in her mind which 
pleaſed him ſo much, that he could not 
reſt without her company ; he therefore 
lodged her in his own apartments in the 


King's 


6 
King's palace, made her preſide at his 
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table, and treated her in every reſpect 
with the moſt flattering diſtinction. She 
now found herſelf in a line of life very 
different from her firſt ſetting out, and 
to remedy the want of a more liberal 
education ſhe employed moſt of her lei- 
ure hours in reading. In a ſhort time | 
ſhe had learned the French language fo 
far that ſhe could venture to ſpeak it, 
and was ſoon found to be no ſtranger 
to any ſort of knowledge required in the 
company ſhe. now lived in. Her man- 
ners were ſo modeſt and agreeable, that 
even he Queen Dowager herſelf, with 
all her ſeverity, could not help being 
pleaſed with her; upon a viſit ſhe paid 
to her ſon at his country houſe, where 
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the Prince preſented Miſs Hagman as his 


houſekeeper and the Queen alſo feigned 


to be perfectly ignorant of any other 
relation between them. | 


In the beginning of his courtſhip with 
the davghter of the Counteſs Wrangel, 
the Duke was obliged to part with Miſs 
| Hagman, and it was generally thought he 
did it with very: little regard to de- 
licacy. She was at firſt extremely af- 
fected by this unexpected loſs; but ſhe 
ſoon. bore her fate with reſignation, and 
was cared of her anzchmont to hid when 


he returned repentant at her feet. She 
made no ſecret. of the change in her 
affections; ſhe told him plainly that all 
the thovld be capable of in future was 
ls 8 friendſhip 


CT 8 3 | 
friendſhip and gratitude. The Duke re- 
ſolved to content himſelf with theſe ſen- 

timents, which he has done his beſt to 
deſerve, having ever fince remained per- 

fectly conſtant. He has alſo made her 
a preſent of a fine eſtate in the coun- 
try, and would have accompanied it with 
the title and rank of a Counteſs, had not 
the King deferred granting that honour 
till ie ſhould have a ſon; which eyent 
has not yet taken place, 5 8785 


The Duke leads, at preſent, a very 
retired life; and though he is reputed to 
be a very ſkilfull General, it is thought he 
will not join the army during the preſent 
campaign; having been very much diſguſted 
with the difobedience of the officers laſt 
[en N 3 | year, 
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year, thoſe of his own regiment being 
of the number. He was alſo much dif- 
pleaſed when he commanded the Swediſh 
gallies, during the engagement between 
the Ruſſian. and Swediſh fleets off Hogh- 
land. The battle began almoſt, within 
fight of the gallies, and all the officers 
begged as a favour that they might fail 
to the aſſiſtance of the fleet. Though the 
Duke was very willing to aid his brother, 
yet he did not think fit to venture with- 
out taking the judgment of a council of 
war; and there a contrary opinion pre- 
vailed, upon the repreſentations of one 
member that it was not prudent to ba- 
zard all the naval reſources of the king- 
dom upon a fingle action; that if the 
Swediſh fleet had the victory on her fide, 
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the 


„ | 
the affiſtance of the gallies would be ſu- 
perfluous; and, if beaten, it would only 
involve them in-the ſame diſaſter. Though | 
this reaſoning was pretty ſpecious, it Was 
afterwards highly condemned. The gallies 
would certainly have been of great aſe to 
ſecure and carry off the prizes, and have 
rendered the advantage of the Swedes 
more deciſive. It was alſo the general 
opinion that the Duke ſhould have ven- 
' tured the ſtep in ſpite of all opinions to 
| the contrary; becauſe, at all events bis 
good intentions would have pleaded his 
excuſe, and his rank put him above all 
reſponfibility. Whether theſe remonſtrances 
were juſt or not, they put the Duke fo 
much out of humour, that he gave up 
the command, and ſoon after returned to 


N bis 
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his country houſe at Tullgarn, where he 
ſpends his time in the oy of his 
Chamberlain and conſtant companion, Mr. 
Carlflon, and ſome few vifitors. He now 
ſeldom ftirs from home, unleſs upon a 
viſit to his fiſter, the Princeſs Royal of 
: Sweden, with whom he always lived in 
the mioſt tender friendſhip. 


This Princeſs, only daughter of the | 


late King and Queen, has been almoſt 

- a victim to filial duty. Upon the death : 

of her father, her mother was for! ſrrecal 
weeks in a ſtate of ſorrow little ſhort of 
deſpair; and would not admit of any con- 
ſolation unleſs the Princeſs would promiſe 
never to leave her; which engagement ſhe 
took, and has faithfully kept her word. Such 


was 


(2 85 35 
was ths fondneſs 'of her mother for "i 
that when the Prindeſs was invited to 
any entertainment at the King's Court, 
the Queen would ſometimes ſtay up all 
the night, waiting for the return of her- 
beloved daughter. Though the Queen: 
Dowager never attended to œconomy in 
her own affairs, yet ſhe was a very care- 
ful treaſurer for the Princeſs, and left 
her a great ſum of money, which ſhe 
had ſaved out of the Princeſs's yearly 
income; which was ſeldom touched, as ſhe 
was commonly provided with all ſhe 
wanted from the Queen Dowager's private 


purſe. 


 Befides her | allowance from tis Crown 
of Sweden, ſhe has alſo a conſiderable 


revenue 
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reyenue from the Abbey of Qwedlinburg 
in Germany; and though, ſince the death 
of her mother, ſhe keeps a very genteel 
Court, yet ſhe has never any year ſpent 
ber whole income. She has a ſenſible 
and generous heart; but ſhe has alſo a | 
great regard to ceconomy in which diſ- 
poſition ſhe is alſo very well ſeconded 
by the Governeſs of her Court, the 
Counteſs Delagardie; who, having ſpent a 
Ke great fortune of her own, is the more 
able to give lectures on the value of 
money. fe e 
The Princeſs, in her early youth, was 
a moſt elegant figure. There is a pic- 
ture of her by Mr. Krafft, which every 
body will think obey a place in a gal- 


: 


lery 
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lery of beauties; though that painter never 
had the character of Hattering in his 
portraits, and is therefore very ſeldom 
applied to by ladies. As- ſhe has fince 
grown more luſty, her features have alſo 
loſt ſomewhat of their delicacy ; but they 
have ſtill the ſame expreſſions of for- 
mer beauty. She has very much patro- 

nized the family of the late Count Ru- 

denſhoeld ; that worthy Senator, who when 
deprived by the Ruſſian faction of his 

place in the Senate and of his whole 
f income, had yet the greatneſs of mind 
to refuſe the offer of a penfion from the 
late King of Pruſſia, thinking it below a 
perſon who had filled ſuch a place, to 
lay under a pecuniary obligation to a 
foreign Court, though he was greatly in 


wang 
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want of it. His eldeſt ſon is Chamberlain 
to the Princeſs, and two of his daughters 


have been brought up in her Court, and 
provided for according to their birth. The 
eldeſt is married to Baron Wenneſtedt, 
a nobleman of good fortune and cha- 
racter. The other has allo very eligible 
_ propoſals made her. They are both of 
them charming young ladies, and will 
prove excellent wives if they reſemble 


their mother. 


That lady was of the illuſtrious family o 
Bielke, in Sweden. Her mother, who was 
a deſcendant of the renowned General 
Torſtenſon, was one of the proudeſt Wo- 
men in the kingdom, and would never | 
conſent to the marriage of her daughter > 


c 


with 
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: with Count Rudenſhoeld, becauſe he was 
not of an equally illuſtriqus birth. But 
the young lady, having once given her 
promiſe, kept faithfully to her engage- 


ment, notwithſtanding an abſence of many 


- years, during the Count's tour into Eng- - 
land and France, and his embaſly to the 
Court of Pruſſia; and ſhe married him 
after the death of her mother. Though 

they were then both of them much ad- 
vanced in years, they had a numerous | 
family, to whom ſhe was a very fond 
mother ; and though frequently in nar- 

row circumftances, yet ſhe was ever con- 
tent and chearfull; making it the chief 
object of her care to render her huſband 
happy, and to ſupport his ſpirits under the 


viciſſitudes of fortune. Her love for him 


- 
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was founded upon the higheſt regard for 
his qualities. He was eſteemed a good 
poet, and had the moſt exquiſite | taſte on 
all matters of literature. His knowledge 


in hiſtory was very extenſive, and he was 
2 perfect maſter of the Greek and Latin, 
as well as of the principal languages in 
Europe. He was therefore very fit for 15 
the Chancellorſhip of the Univerfity of 
Upſal, - in which he was a ſucceſſor to 
the preſent King; and as an extraordinary 
inſtance of the high value the Univerſity 


put upon Count Ruderſhoeld, he was 


continued in that office, even after he 
had taken his final leave of the Senate; 
of which there never was an inſtance 


before. N 05 £ 


The Princeſs is remarkably conſtant in 
her attachments. The Counteſs Silver-, 
ſparre, formerly her Maid of Honour, lives 
with her whole family in the Palace of 
her Royal Highneſs, and has never been 
ſuffered to leave her. There is alſo one 
Miſs Forſberg, who has been brought up 
in her Court; and though a very charming 
and deſerving young woman, . yet ſome f 
: people think, that the favour and friend- 

ſhip beſtowed upon her is rather too great 

and conſ picuous, for a perſon of her pre- 
tended common birth ; and the ſagacious 
have loſt themſelves in conjectures upon 
the ſubject. But the truth is perhaps no 
other, than that the Princeſs is not of the 
opinion of choſe among her equals who 
think perſonal merit below their notice, 


(92) 
if it is not heightened by a noble origin 
and other gifts of fortune. That way of 
thinking, added to her conſtancy in af- 
fection, and attachment to habitude, will 
ſufficiently account for favour of Mis 
| Forſberg; the more, as from one or other 
of the ſame motives, ſhe has about her 
Court moſt part of- thoſe who were for- 
merly in the ſervice of her mother. 


Mr. Silverſparre, one of the Chamber- 


lains to the Princeſs, was alſo formerly ” 


in the Court of the late Queen. | He is a 

gentleman of an eftimable character, and 
| his knowledge in ſeveral branches belong- 
ing to the ceconomy of a Court is of great 
uſe to the Princeſs, He is alſo very well 
_ acquainted with literature, and a great 


lover 
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lover of make; wherein he has a good nat 
himſelf. 


The General Baron Zoege, Maſter of the 

Queen's Horſe, was formerly Ambaſſador 
_ to. the Court of Pruſſia, and lately ap- 
pointed one of the Regency during the 
King's abſence. He is a nobleman of 
that eaſy politeneſs and inſinuating man- 
ners, which diſtinguiſhes a perfect cour- 
tier, He has alſo a very happy preſence 
of mind. Paſſing once the feaſt of Epi- 
phany with the Royal Family, | ſoon after 
his return from his embaſſy, al every © 
one preſent having received a ſhare of 
the accuſtomed cake, he happened to have | 
the. bean, and was declared King. 7 In 
. 0 „ 
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diſtributing the employments in his new 
Court, he appointed the King to be his 
| Treaſurer for paying his debts at Berlin. 
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THEN King Guſtayus aſcended ts 

throne, the kingdom was divided 
wi twa raging parties, who had akernately 
ſhaken the throne of his father. The 
weaker always ef pouſed the public cauſe, 


While che ſtronger impudently forwarded 


its ovyn particular intereſt; preying upon 
the revenues of the Crown and the credit 
of the national bank, diſpoſing of all 
places of authority or profit in favour of 
themſelves, and continually encroaching 
upon the prerogatives of the Royal power. 
The faction which prevailed at the Diet 
of F772, had gone ſo far as to preſcribe | 
= 02 6 


„ 
to King Adolphus the quantity of wine 
he ſhould be allowed for bis table, 


and denied him the W of his own 


private chaplain. No wonder then if the 
Court favoured the oppoſite party; and 
King Guſtavus had evidently diſcovered 
his diſpofition in that reſpect, when, ſome 
years before he acted in the abdication 


affair, which put the Senators under the 
neceſſity of convoking a Diet, that over - 
turned all their meaſures: he was in con- 
ſequence ſo little truſted by that party, 
who had again worked chemſelves into 
power, that ſeveral months of the Diet 
were ſpent before they had ſettled the 
form of the oath. which he was to take 

on his coronation, although it was already 
fixed by the eſtabliſhed laws of the coun- 


: + 


( 197 ) 
try. But the Diet had aſſumed; the au- 
thority of canvaſſing and amending thoſe 
laws at pleaſure, and ers naturally 
determined, that the King ſhould take ſuch 


oath as might moſt gratify their ambition. 


The King ſo little oppoſed any of theſe 
alterations, that when the Act was pre- 
ſented to him with great ſolemaity, he 
figned it without reading it; ſaying. only, 
that as he hoped it was calculated for 
the good of his country, his heart had 
already taken the oath to do every thing 
to that purpoſe. 85 


! 


While the common * of politicians 


wn admiring. 3 in the young Sovereigwa 
docility which had been thought. rather 
3 foreign 


. 
* 
WS. 
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foreign to his character, others more ſa- 


gacious harboured already ſome ſuſpicions 
that he would not think himſelf bound 
by what he had figned without a know- 
ledge of its contents. The alarm ſpread 
very quickly; and made the Diet ſo at- 
tentive to prevent every attempt towards 
a change in the form of government, 


that the regiment of foot guards was 


not permitted to aſſemble for the ordinary 
exerciſes, nor even to parade on ſolemn 
occaſions. There were alſo great appre- 


henſions from an aſſociation of officers, 


who aſſembled once or twice every week 


to perform the military evolutions under 


the inſpection of General Ramſay, as that 


officer was much attached to the King, 


and his Majeſty very often honoured their 


exerciſes 


(pF 


exerciſes with his preſence. It was ſup- 


poſed that the King intended, by their : 


aſſiſtance to take poſſeſſion of the arſe- 


nal and other military ſtores; and ſome 


people pretended to : be informed that 
even the day was fixed for the execution 


of the ſcheme; but as it happened that 


very day, that the young Baron Stiern- 
crona fell from his horſe during the ex- 


erciſe and broke his neck, ſuch an ac- 


eident was looked upon as a bad omen, 


and 'the execution of the ſcheme was 


accordingly put off for ſome time. 


All theſe apprehenfions could not awe | = 


the prevailing party into reaſonable mea- 


ſures. The ſame ſpirit that had excited 


* 


the perſecutions of 1766, roſe again; and 


— * 


* „ all 
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all thoſe Who _ ſuppoſed to have been 
in the. ſecret of the abdication made by 
King Adolphus in 1768, were devoted to 
public puniſhment. | Two Engliſh gen- 

temen, (Mr. Jennings and Mr. Finlay,) 
proprietors of large ſhares in the Swediſh 
iron works, being under ſuſpicions of hay- 
ang aſſiſted the Court party With money, 
were threatened with the ſame fate as 
| Kierman, Lefebure and others had under- 


gone fix years before. Thus vengeance 


- on -one fide, and reſentment on the other, 


blew up the party rage to the utmoſt 
degree. The King offered himſelf as a 
mediator, and had ſeveral conferences with 
| the leaders of both parties: but thoſe. in 
power ſuſpecting him of a defign to lure 
them of their advantages in order to 


ſave 


\ 
* 
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fave his friends, no terms could be agreed 


upon ; and the firſt ſtep taken was io 


diſmiſs the Senate, and ſcrape together a 


new one, made up of thoſe who had 


not left the ruling faction from a juſt 
diſlike of 2 conduct which 3 produce 
nothing but a more violent barred, and a 
continual ſtruggle for power and vengeance. 
The other proſecutions were now going 
on, and many of che nobility were under 
the greateſt apprehenſions from the po- 
pular fury, as the major part of that body 
had diſſented from the proceedings of the 


Commons at this Diet, which had already 


created an animoſity independent of the 


party intereſt; and they thought it ſafer 


to put themſelves under the protection of 


— 
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The point wat diſcuſſed in ſeveral ſe- 


cret meetings; and the reſult of thoſe 
conferences was, that the Royal prero- 
gatives ſhould be extended ſo far as was 
i neceſſary to check the enterprizes of a 
raging party. It would have been pro- 
per indeed to have reſtrained the Mo- 
narch's authority within certain bounds ; 
but if no meaſures could be kept with 
the other party, they preferred rather to 
deliver up all their rights to the King, 
whatever might be the conſequence, than 
| to fall into the hands of their revengeful 


fellow citizens. 


Count Axel Ferſen, who had ever been 
2 zealous defender of the old conſtitution, 


would not take an active part in mea- 


{ures 


(45). 


fave that might prove fatal to the liberty 
of his country : he therefore left the ca- 


pital; and in taking leave of the Aﬀetns - 
| bly, he told them that no reaſonable 


man, nor any friend of the public welfare, 


could agree to their proceedings: that 


before he ſhould ſee them again, mat- 


ters might be in a very different ſtate; 


but whatever ſhould be the event, they 


had none to accuſe but themſelves. 


. * 
* 


Count Hermanſſon, whoſe political writ- 


ings had opened him the way into the 
Senate of che Kingdom, was now deſired 


to plan out a new form of government. 


Count Charles Scheffer, whoſe knowledge 


and abilities could only be equalled by 
0 SATO of me heart —_ * patri- 


- * 


otic 


1 
otic zeal, communicated : * be n 


ET Maſter another plan for the: fame: pur- 


poſe; and the King himſelf had made a 
third ſketch ; ſo that there Was now no 


want of conſtitutional laws, the only di . 
ficulty was to carry them into execution. 
e ee eee 

ing on that great work, the King had 

very few confidants, except Count Schef- 
fer and Count Salza. The ſeveral agents 
em ployed in the buſineſs knew no more 
of the fecret, than jeſt What was. neceſ- 
ſary for their part in the operations, which 
was to begin with a ſort. of mock infur- 


rection in two of che remoteſt parts of 


the kingdom, in order to draw off the 


attention | from the true place of action. 
| Though 


« 205 | ) | 
Though the abuſes in the old Faith of 


government were fo obvious, that the na- 


tion in general wiſhed for a change; yet 
ſuch is the reſpect of the Swedes for an 


oath; that very few would, even to make 
their Fortunes, enter into © plot againſt 
E the eſtabliſhed cenflitution. Colonel Spreng- 

porten and Captain Hellechius were the 
only officers of note, who could be pre- 


vailed * to take an ade 1 in Le. 


affair. 


f Hellechim, : now General: Guſtafſhoeld, 


commanded as town- major in Chriſtian- 


ſtadt, a fortified ſeaport in the province N 


of Schone. By treating the officers of 
the garriſon i in a very ſplendid and friendly 
manner, he ſoon gained their affection, 

| and 


* wy os 
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and brought them into his aum They | 
uſed the moſt abuſive language againſt 
the Members of the Diet, and- expreſſed 

publicly their ſemimens in favour of the 
King's having a more extenſive power. 
As there was but one mind upon che 
ſubject among the people, the public talk 
became ſo general as to alarm the Diet, and 
Baron Rudbeck, Governor of the capital, and 
one of the principal leaders in the party, was 


* p 


inveſted with full authority to make enquiry 
into the origin of theſe troubles, and to Lis 
ſuch means as he thought 
ſtop | their progreſs. 


During his abſence, the General Baron 
Pechlin was appointed chief commander 


* E y - 


TE 


# 


: C3 | 
in the capital; in which employment he 
acted with ſuch vigilance, that it would 
have been impoſſible to have effected the 
intended revolution without his compliance; 
for which reaſon the Court party did 
all in their power to gain him but he 
was too ſtrongly attached to the ancient 
form of government, both by his ambi- 
tion and his intereſt, to be truſted with, 
a ſecret of that. nature. Fortunately, for 
| cauſe, Baron Radbeck came back and - 
reſumed the functions of his place before 
the execution of the ſcheme; for though 
he could not be bribed, he could more 
ealily be ourwitted than the other. 


The cauſe of Baron Rudbeck's ſpeedy 
return was his having been refuſed en- 


trance 


# . 
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trance into Chriſtianſtadt, where Captain 
Hellechius had already ifſued out a mani- 
feſto againſt the unlawful oppreſſion ex- 
erciſed by the Diet. 'The General, aſto- 
niſhed at this news, made haſte back to 
Stockholm, to conſult on what ſhould be 
done. # It was determined that they ſhould 
endeavour to diſcover if the King had 
any concern in the Bulnsb; and if there 
appeared reaſon to apprehend that he 
| had, then they ſhould by ſome means get. 
poſſeſſion of his perſon, and prevent all 
correſpondence berween him and' the in- 
furgents untill they were ſubdued, when 
their puniſhment would terrify others from 
attempting the like deſigns. | 


IP They ie: oon an | opportunity of at- 


e 
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tempting a knowledge of the King's ſen- | 


timents. The Duke of Heſſenſtein, and 
the Senator Count Ribbing, being invited 
to ſup with their Majeſties, they fell ac- 


| cidentally upon the general topic of con- : 


verſation for the time, the inſurrection at 


Chriſtianſtade. The Duke gave à very 


eircumſtantial narrative of Baron Rudbeck's 


viſit to that place, | and when the King, 
by way of ſaying ſomething, repeated ſe- 


veral times that it was very ſingular, 


Count Ribbing ſtared him in the face, and 
faid, „What is the moſt fingular of all 
18, that the officer on duty at the gate | 


told Baron Rudbeck that it was done by 


your Majeſty s orders,” © You are miſ- 


taken,“ anſwered the King, with a won- 
derful preſence of mind; * I have myſelf 
ES 0.5 85> 3.2. nn 
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$ - heard Baron Rudbeck give his report to 
ma Senate, and he ſaid it Was the ſen- 
ö 


tinel who told ETON ſo, and not the officer, 


who certainly mult have been better i in- 
formed. | 
| bY „ ee 
de day kay the King ſent for Ge- 
| neral Rudbeck in the afternoon, and had 
"a6 long converſation with him on the ſub- 
= ject; and | during the whole time, the 
= | King was very buſy in a defign. for 
= - embroidery which he had promiſed. to 
one of the ladies. Baron Rudbeck did 
1 # not forget to relate that circumſtance at 
the political club, and with a ſagacious 
«look obſerved, © That the Perſonage was 


not dangerous at all. 8 


It was for their: greater ſecurity in car- 
rying on their own meaſures, that the 
leaders of the Diet ordered the garriſon | 

to be reinforced with two neighbouring 
regiments, Sudermania and Uplandia : the 1 5 
latter was within two Swediſh ' leagues 
of Stockholm on the 4 the Revolution 


— 


took place. 


if thoſe regiments had entered the ca- 
| pital, it would certainly have occafioned 
great bloodſhed between. them and the 
| guards, and alſo among the citizens, who | 
had taken up arms for the N of 
ad good order in the city, 
and were moſt of chem firongly. in the 
King's bereft The King was at a loſs | 


what to do, becauſe he waited for Colonel 


| „ 

Spren gporten's return from Finlandia, with 
ſome troops, whoſe arrival was intended to 
be the ſignal for the enterprize. It was by 
the entreaties of General Salza, that the King 
was prevailed upon to venture the ſtep, 
without any other ſupport than his own. 


courage and the love of his ſubjects. 


The King at length agreed to make 
che attempt on the following day. The 
evening preceding, his Majeſty had invited 
a great number of the firſt nobility to 
ſee the rehearſal of Thetis and Peleus, the 
firſt opera given in the Swediſh language. | 
: He ſ ſpoke of nothing but theatricals, and 
was extremely chearful. Among thoſe 5 
invited to ſup with their Majeſlies, \ was the 


Lady of Baron Pechlin. There was a 


party 


N 
party at cards, in which ſhe was the loſer: 
the King, who had the beſt of the game, 
took her Bank-note and put it into his 
pocket, faying he wauld never part with 
it, but keep it as a remembrance. He 
at che fame time withed - he might have 
ſomething at hand worthy her e 
as a remembrance of him. - She aſſured 


him no ſuch thing was neceſſary to en- 


grave his Majeſty's gracious expreſſions in 


a moſt grateful mind. I'll ſoon fee how 


you remember me,” anſwered the King, 


| and broke off the converſation for PEN © TORE 


ume. But two years after , the Kivg put g 


her in mind of their converſation, and 
preſented her with the cockade from his 
own hat for her ſon, to whom the King 
* 2 | ſtandard. in the South-Scania re- 
P 3 3 giment, 
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giment, though he was only nine years 


old. 


The night which preceded the memo- 


rable nineteenth of Auguſt 1772, was em- 


ployed by the King in writing letters; 


among which was one to the Duke of du- 


2 acquainting him with the rea- 


ons that made the ſtep neceſſary without . 


delay. The King added, that though he had 


nothing to rely on ** his own perſon 


and the love of his ſubjects, be Hoped i 


that heaven would bleſs him with ſueceſs | 


for the ſake of his country : but, if he 
ſhould happen to fall a victim to: his good 
intentions, he ee bis brother never 
to think of revenging bis death e che 


| Swedes, for he was ſure he ſhould never 


7 


4, lb 
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ME ES 
perih by the hand ef any of his country- 
After baving finiſhed. the letters, 
the King went out to viſit the watches, 


as he had done "ſeveral nights before; 


manners which gain him the hearts of Wy 


Jil violence, 


at the officer, one Caprain Hanſſon, who, | 
rouſed with indignation at n of - | 

being ſuſpected by his ſovereign, gave the 
door ſoch a" ſhake that it burſt into 
Fo The King. by W look, made 


* 


and el very happily thoſe ſeducing 8 


At the Admiralty watch, his coun- 4 
tenance had nearly betrayed him; as ſoon 5 1 
as he was entered into che inner room, Li 
ſome officious perſon ſhut the door with . 

that the lock was difor- 

dered and could by no -means be opened 

again. The King gave a penetrating look 
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him reparation ; ; and returning from thence 
do the palace, he went to bed. 


— 


The next morning the King roſe at his 
uſual hour. He ſignified his intention to 
take an airing on horſeback, as very: 
uſual with him, and for that purpoſe he | 
ſont for his equerry, now Grand Maſter 
of the Horſe, Count Lewenhaupt. It is 

very probable that his Majeſty admitted 
bim into the confidence, that he might 


have a greater mmer of horſes ready 
than uſual, 


The Senate uſually afſembled at ten in 
the morning; and balf an hour after, as the 
1 parade of the guards marched through 
the court of the Palace, the King went 


W 5 


ee 


; don 
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CEE 
down in a hurry, followed by ſome few 
gentlemen on whom he could depend, 
cauſed the gates to be ſhut, and in a very 
pathetic ſpeech addreſſed himſelf to the 


officers and ſoldiers, requeſting their aſſiſt- | 
-ance. to ſave his compte proteſting in 
the mean time that he never deſired an 
unlimited power, but only ſo much as 


was neceſſary to re-eſtabliſh order and to 


give vigor to the laws. He alſo pro- 


miſed ample rewards to thoſe who proved 


willing to affociate with him in that noble 


enprire. The ſoldiers anſwered with a 


cry of approbation, and the King made 
them inſtantly take a ſhort oath „in which 


The firſt uſe 


— 


the officers alſo joined. 


. 3 3 5 | 
the King made of his new authority, was 


to plant a ee at the entrance of the 


7 


Senate, 
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Senate, wi Gr that nobody ſhould. 
be permitted to go out. The gates were | 
then opened. and the King went down 
to the corps de guard, cauſed the officers 
to be aſſembled, and told them what was 

done; preſuming ſo far on their attach- 
ment to his perſon and to the welfare of 

© their country, that they would join with 
him and his noble-ſpirited fellow citizens, 
who had already devoted themſelves to 


| the ſupport of ſo good 2 confi” "HB All of 


them confetited immediately, except Baron 
Cedetſtroem, who preſented. his ſword to 
the King, and ſurrendered himſelf a pri- 
ile. The oath was taken as before; 
and the King ſeeing bimſelf at the head 
| of between three and four hundred men, : 
thought that force ſufficient | to take poſ- | 
ſeflion 
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ſeſſion of the arſenal by lurpriſe; he 


therefore ſent for his horſes, and went 


on without loſs of time. Baron Rudbeck 


having already caught the alarm, went 


to the King's ſtables. with intent to ſtop 


; 7 * a . : 
the horſes; and meeting them in the 


gate, he bade Count Lewenhaupt proceed 


at his peril. The Count replied, that he 


had no orders to take from the Gover- 


nor of the N and ordered Baron Rud- 
eck to keep. himſelf out of che way, 


leſt he ſhould receive ſome hurt from the 


horſes: Baron Rudbeck was. obliged - to 


retire, lamenting that he was not at the 


head of the Uplandia regiment, which he 


had formerly commanded. He went di- 
rely to the Committee of the Diet, who 


were then aſſembled, and told them what 
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was doing; and ordered the Secretary, 


Mr. Elers, to enter in the records what 


: he would dictate 3 but the Secretary gravely 


cloſed the book, telling the Baron that 


be ſuppoſed further ſeribbling would be 


of no uſe; and the reſt of the company 


agreeing with him in opinion, the Com- 


mittee ſeparated, and every one conſulted | 


his own Fe 


Py The | King went directly to the place 
of artillery, where the guard having taken 
the oath without the leaſt difficulty, he 

ſent from thence detachments; with field 
pieces to all the gates of the capital, with 
orders to let nobody paſs, without. a paſ- 
port figned by: the Ka own, hand. 
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The reſt of the King's: 8e aſſem- 

bled and took the oath as faſt as poſ- 
fible; and the principal leaders of the 


Diet were ſummoned to wait on the 


Eing at the artillery houſe. Several of them 


took the oath immediately; but the Duke 
of Heffenſtein, who was ſaid to be deſigned i 
for the Regency, if the party had ſue- 
ceeded in their plot for ſeizing on the 
King's perſon, refuſed to take the oath: 5 


he was nevertheleſs. ſet at liberty, after 


having given his parole not to a& in any 


manner againſt the King. 


Baron Rudbeck, and ſeveral other per- 
ſons of note, were taken into cuſtody. 
The King had the attention to ſend 


perſons to their wives and families, that 
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they 
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PO might be under no apprehenfions. 
He alſo ſent. to the lady of Baron Pech- 
lin, wo. defire TENG not to be alarmed, 


when he ſhould paſs by ber houſe to 

take / poſſeſſion. of the Admiralty guard, 
5 But the Baron himſelf was not to be 
% found. After having made a propoſal to the | 


Duke of Heſſenſtein to ſecure the Admiralty 
iſland bye pulling. vp the drawbridge, and 


ſhus to form a place of ſafety for their 


friends, till they could make terms with . 
dhe King; ; upon the Duke $ refuſing 10 enter 
into any ſuch meaſures, be went to join 
| his regiment, and ſome other troops of 


which he was appointed commander, for 


: the purpoſe of marching againſt Chriſtian- 
ſtadt. He had already had the orders 
5 ſigned by the King two days before ; but 


ſome 


* 


ſome delay in FOR money matters had 


prevented his t out ſooner.” 


The King being very _ at the 
boſs of Baron Pechlin, 2 young adven- 
turer of the. family of Hierta offered him- 
ſelf to fetch him back again; ; he. overtook-- 
him at a  poſthouſe about twelve miles 
from the capital, and notified to him bis + 
Majeſty” s orders. The General deſired 
to ſee me orders; and upon the anſwer 
that | they were only verbal, the Genstal 
replied- that he had written orders,” and 
ſigned by the King in due form, which 
orders. enjoined him to go to his regi- 
ment; and thus he could not venture to 
40 any thing contrary to thoſe orders, | 
ualeſs Mr. Hierta | would certify, in the 


preſence I 


* 
preſence of the f poſtmaſter and one wit- 
neſs more, that the King had ſent hin 
on purpoſe to revoke the orders, and chat 5 
he would be reſponſible for the conſe- 

quences. To that Mr. Hierta would not 

agree, fearing perhaps that matters would 
yet take a turn which might expoſe his 
ſafety : he rather choſe to make uſe of 
force, and iure the General that ſuch! 
was his power. Baron Pechlin, with his 
ufual coolneſs, told him then to make 
haſte, for as the horſes were ready he 
did not intend to wait any longer; and 
ſeeing him wavering in his reſolution, 
the General took him by the hand, and 
 faid to bim, wich a lock of pity, * Adieu 


8 - my poor Hierta; another time be leſs 


| preſumproous ;" and fo he mounted his 


poſt 


— 


"Cas 'r 
poſt. 3 Ss drove oll, Ns FEY | 
to take his revenge, repreſented the Ge- 
neral's behaviour in 5 very different light, 
and made the King almoſt believe that 
Baron Pechlin wanted to raiſe the whole 
country againſt him; and in conſequence 
he wiote to the Duke of Oſtrogothia that 
he ſhould aſſure himſelf of the Generals 


prion at any rate. 


% 
o 


A. gentleman of the ſtricteſt honour, . 
Captain Stalbammar, Who Was very much 
attached to the family of Baron Pechlin, 8 
was ordered to wait upon the King, 
and bad many queſtions put to him re- 
ſpecting the General's intentions. Y He 


anſwered that he thought himſelf. very 


happy to be perfectly ignorant of thoſe 


2 matters; 


% 
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matters; for he would have been under 
the cruel alternative of either betraying 


his friend or acting unfincerely to his 


ſovereign; and he would not live the day 


that he ſhould be guilty of either. 

All thoſe who had taken the oath, or 
were in the King's intereſt, were defired 
to wear a white handkerchief tied round 


the left arm: and ſuch was. the general 


enthuſiaſm in the King's fayour, that there 


was no gentleman ſeen without that mark 


of loyalty. The handkerchief i is ſtill worn 
in the ſame manner by the Swediſh Of- 


ficers, in remembrance of the Revolution. 


The common people were no leſs 
zealous; large numbers followed the King 


with 


_ 


| . 

with loud huzzas wherever he went, and 
he often ſpoke to them, to recommend 
order and a peaceable behaviour; in which 
he was very well obeyed, as there was 

not the leaſt violence committed. S 
The Members of the Diet proved alſo 
very conciliating. The King made them 
aſſemble in the great hall of the Palace 
to agree upon the new form of govern- 
ment; and in caſe of objections, he had 
in his pocket three different projects; the 
laſt of which, written by Count Hermanſ- 

| ſon, devidted very little from the original | 
ceonſtitution of 1720 another written by 
the King himſelf, was nearly the ſame 
as had been followed in the times of 
Guſtavus Adolphus; and between both 
„„ + 
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Was 1 of Count Scheffer. Thus: there 


could be no pretence for any delay, and 


the King was reſolved to have one of 


them figned before they parted. His own 


ſcheme was the firſt propoſed; and after 
having read it quite through, he called 
aloud - upon the Four Orders for their 


opinion, and told them that Every. indi- 


vidual had full liberty to make bis re- 


marks; but there Was none made : * 


thus the A project paſſed, and was re- 


ceived: as a fundamental law. It 1s: true 
chat chere were none of thoſe Members 
preſent who uſually ſpoke in the Diet; 
but it muſt alſo be allowed that the King 


| was very moderate i in his demands. The 
authority he had reſerved to himſelf Was, 


in the letter of the law, far beneath that 
ON 8 7 65 1 of 
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of the King of Great Britain: : chop in 
fact it was very. unlimited the ſix firſt 
years, nobody thinking proper to contra- 
dict bim in regulations and meaſures that 
were all evidently calculated for the good 


of the country. 


The officers who had co-operated in 
the- Revolution, were all advanced one 
da 
Order; ; the citizens, with gold and filver 


. R tee, and decorated with the Military 


medals, on a white rib in the button 
| hole: the ſerjeants had the ſame medal 
on a blue ribbon; and the common ſol- 
diers had each of them a ſmall preſent 
in money. This laſt recompence was 
the moſt ſcarce at the time, the King 
: being very ill provided with caſh, and 
among all the bankers in the capital no 


ö;— 


them were called back again to their places 
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money could be had, except from Mr. ; 
Peil, fon in law to che late Mr. Grill. 


He offered to the King all the ready 
money he had; and the King felt fo 


ſtrongly the value of ſuch aſſiſtance in 


ſo critical a moment, that he never men- 


tioned it but with the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of 


eſteem, allowing the. ſervice to be ſo great 


thas it was not in his PIWr d reward it. 


; | A. 


# &: &--#-* 


* e we There Gs es 
very uncomfortably together for three 


days, untill the new form of government 
Was received by the Diet, They were 
_ then at once diſcharged from their cap- 


tivity and from their truſt ; though ſome of 


10 2310 


in the new Reine, in compoſing 55 


8 


the King paid more regard to perſonal 


— 


merit than to political ſentiments. 


I 
* 


- * 


After the firſt ſurpriſe was over, the 
depreſſed party looked about them with 
aſtoniſhment, and wondered how they 
could have ſuffered themſelves to be over- 
come by ſo ſmall à force as the King 
had employed, and which was all within 
his power for the moment. The King 7 
was ſenſible of this bai : and for fear 
of any raſh attempt from the malecon- 
tents, he was obliged to keep them in 
. awe by ſpreading continual reports of a nu- : 
merous body of n from Finland, 
under the command of Colonel Spreng- 


orten. Lange quantities of _ proviſions 
Q 4 were 
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A every day for the ſubſiſtence 


of this | ſuppoſed army, while Colonel 


Sprengporten, with a detachment from 


the garriſon of Sweaborg, was detained 


by contrary winds in the gulph of Fin- 


landia : when he arrived, all was ſettled, 


and the Diet near its- end. 8 


| Before he left Finland, | he had, with 


ſome of his light dragoons, ſurpriſed the 


comminder of Sweaborg, General Ribern- 


berg, made him a priſoner, together with 
thoſe officers who were in the intereſt 
of the Diet, and made che garriſon take 
an oath of implicit obedience to the King: 
he alſo ſecured the Senator Baron - Reu- 


terhohm, a nobleman very much reſpected 


in the country, and one of the principal 


leaders 


X- 393 9 
Wb of che oppoſite party; ſo that it 


; muſt be allowed he had given unequi- 


vocal proof of his abilities and undaunted : 


"zeal for the King's cauſe. He was re- 
warded with the Great Croſs of the Mi- 
litary Order, raiſed to the rank of General, 
and appointed to the command of 'the 


King's Guards, from which Count Axel 


Ferſen had been removed on purpoſe and 


placed in the Senate. \ 


| Every thing was caisfaRory to Colonel 
Sprengporten ſo long as the King bad 


new marks of fivour to beſtow on him, 


and would take his advice on every oc- 


caſion; but a trifling diſpute he had with 
the officers in the Guards, and - which 
the King decided in their fayour becauſe 


It 


4 


- 
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it was juſt, put him ſo much out of hu- 
mour, that he forgot that the King's 
friendſhip : was now. more neceflary 9 


him than his to the King, and carried his 


reſentment to an open rupture. He im- 
mediately refigned his place; and when 
the King would not receive his- petition | 


for that purpoſe, and entreated him to 


reflect more coolly on the ſubject, he 


left the King in a fury, and flung the 


paper at the Secretary of State, whom he 
met on the ftair caſe, and ſwore a great 
oath that he never more would put his 
foot within the King's. Palace or have 
any thing to ſay to him. He went di- 
reQly home, and retired to bed, where 


he remained for | the moſt part of the 
time he had yet to live, a victim to the 


rage 


a” 
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rage of diſappointed. pride, and the tor- 
ments of a moſt violent temper, .. 


1 0 e bim his requeſt; 1 | 
to avoid creating any _ jealouſy in dif- 
poſing of ſuch a place, his Majeſty reſerved 
it to himſelf, and has ever kept it after- 
wards; leaving all the emoluments to 
General Sprengporten as long as he lived ; 
and ſince his death they have been ap- 
propriated to the uſe of the ſtate. _ | 
| Thus one of the moſt active ſpirits in 
Sweden found himſelf reduced to a tate - | 
of perfect idleneſs in the prime of his | 
political life. Anger and deſpair almoſt 
deprived him of reaſon, He imagined he 
beit 


\ 
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felt his heart growing to a greater bulk, 


and was in perperual apprekenfion that 


it would burſt. His pain, real or ima- 


ginary, was fock; that he lay almoſt in 
a continual agony, and nothing could 
give him relief but muſic. He had there- 


fore a concert every night, and ſpent moſt 


part of his income on ſplendid ſuppers 


and preſents to ſingers with other mu- 


- fical virtuoſos: but at laſt the moroſeneſs 


of his temper became proof even againſt 
the charms of harmony. - He profeſſed 


ſuch a diſlike to his fellow creatures, that 


he would at any rate be entirely out of 


their reach: he was conveyed almoſt like 


a dead corpſe to a country houſe, where 


he enjoyed rather the horrors than the 


peace 


* 
14 
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| peace. of ſolitude, till his ſufering put 
an end to his life. 


Notwithſtanding he boaſted the ſervice: 
he had done the King, and exclaimed 
againſt What he called the ingratitude of 
his Soverign, it is probable that the King 
would either have failed in the accom- 
pliſhment of his deſigns, or have expoſed 
his ſubjects to all the rage of a civil 
war, if he had waited for the aſſiſtance 
of General Sprengporten. The regiment 
of Uplandia, commanded by the Licute- 
nant Colonel Baron Cederſtroem, who en- 
tirely ſided with the oppoſite faction, was 
within half a day's march of the capital; 3 
and it was no ſecrer that this regiment 


was to relieve the guards in their duty 


At 


F >. 
at the King's palace, and that conſequendy 
p the officers woult be entruſted with the 
military attendance on his perſon ; and the 
King, thus reduced to a quite paſſive ſtate, 
| would have been a ſuffering wimeſs of the 
melancholy condition of all thoſe who had 
ventured" every thing to ſerve him. With 
feelings like. his, death would have been 
preferable to ſuch an exiſtence ; and I am 
very certain that he would iti the end have 

facrificed bis life to ſerve them, even 
When there would have been. 20 150 

2 of ſucceſs. e e 
It ws the approach of this ſad proſ- 
| pect which put the King under a neceſ- 
fity of acting; and as Won as his deter- 
mination was taken, he ſent the General 


Baron 
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px 


Baron Ramſay to meet the Uplandia re- 


giment, and employ all the means of 
authority as well as perſuaſion to make 
them return home. 


I 0 ſurpriſe the officers into compliance, 

the General told them that the mas. 
in the form of government was already 
carried into execution, and that he was 
ordered by the King to make them take 
the oath accordingly. The officers* held 
a ſhort conſultation; of which the refult 
was, that General Ramfay ſhould be taken 
into cuſtody, and their march continued 


towards the capital; but that in the mean | 
time an expreſs ſhould be ſent to receive 
orders from the Senate how they ſhould 


act on the occaſion. There were ſome 


7 8 | * 


few 


(20) 
few who diſſented, but none thought fir f 
openly to oppoſe the common reſolution, 
except one Normelin, an old Enſign who 
had ſerved during the whole war in Ger- 
many, but for want of money or friends 
had never been advanced. | This man, 
known and reſpected by all the common. | 
ſoldiers, thought he would venture to give 
his opinion on the ſubje : he. reminded 
_ the officers how many years he had ſerved 
in the regiment, and hoped every body 
would allow him to have never been back- | 
ward in doing his duty ; but as the reſpec 
due to the character of an officer could 
give no room to form the leaſt doubt 
on what had been told them by the Ge- 
neral, he found, that as matters then ſtood, 
e farther on towards the. capital 


would 


(6d 


would be not only a want of obedierice 
but downright rebellion againſt their law- . 
ful Sovereign he added, that for his part 


he would not agree to any ſuch pro- 


ceedings, and could anſwer for all the 


brave and worthy people in the regi- 
ment, that they would never bear arms 
- againſt their King. A univerſal cry of 


approbation from the ſoldiers having given 


a due weight to his opinion, he propoſed 


taking the oath required, in which the 


greateſt part of the officers then joined; 
and Baron Cederſtroem, with ſome few 


more who refuſed, were taken into cuſ- 


tody, and ſent to the capital. 


I ſuppoſe that General Ramſay forgot 


to mention to whom he owed his ſafety 


8 ä 


(C 


and ſucceſs; for Mr. Normelin had no 
ſhare in the plentiful diſtribution of Royal 
favours on this occaſion. He ſoon aer 


reſigned his commiſſion; and is only. in- 


debted to his {kill and labour as 4 far- 


mer for the ſupport of a numerous fa- 


mily. 


Thus very eſſantial | ſervices, done by 


perſons of no great name, often eſcape 


| the notice of the beſt of Princes. Bug 2% 


theſe are ſroall blots on a fine picture, 
of litle or no conſequence with. legard 


to the Whole. GR 3 


An event of ſuch importance, effected 
by ſuch weak means, does honour 0 the 


Monarch in the ſame meaſure as it proves 


Z 
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„ 
the affection of his ſubjects. When King 


Guſtavus was congratulated on ſo bapfy 


» 


an iflue, he ſaid, with a modeſty becom- 
ing à perſon who bal done a great 
action, that it was the work of Heaven, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


8 in the ſurprizing revolution already 
deſcribed, General Pechlin was the 
only perſon who attempted any reſiſtance, 
he was alfo the ety ſufferer * the King's 
ſucceſs. 
If he had been preſent, it is very * 
be would: have ſubmitred with the reſt of 
the party; but abſent, and perfedhy igno- 
rant of what had been done, he was 
obliged to take ſome meaſures for what 
he thought the public intereſt as well as his 
own ſafety; and his behaviour was ſtrongly 
— by perſons who, td give 
3 themſelves 
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themſelves a greater importance, would 
make up ſome bugbear to fight with. 
By them Baron Pechlin was exhibited as 
capable of the moſt dangerous ſchemes; 
and ſeveral occurrences in his conduct were 
put forth as ſo many proofs of his enter- 


prizing genius, and indifference about the 


Juſtice of the means, only as they could 
ſerve him to gain his point. A ſhort ſketch . 


of his life will better enable the reader to 


judge how far theſe imputations were 
Baron Pechlin is a _ Swede more by 


choice than by his birth. His father was 


Ambaſſador from the Duke of Holſtein to 


the Swediſh Court, and had ſeveral other 


ſons, who entered into. the ſervice of Ruf- 


| RE. ſia, 


pe ' 
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ſia, as ſoon. as the young Duke was ap- 
[ pointed . to his aunt, the Empreſs 
Elizabeth. But this ſon was then already 
an officer in the Swediſh army, and had 
made the campaign againſt the Ruſſians 
1 Finland. - His inclination for the daugh- 
ter of Mr. Plomgten, one of the chiefs 
of the party who had brought on the 
war againſt Ruſſia, attached him yet 
ſtronger to the country intereſt, and made 
him attentive to every ſtep of the Ruſdan i 
faction, who had frequent meetings at his 
father's houſe; ; he once concealed himſelf 
in a chimney to overhear their conſulta- 
tion. In the battle againſt the rebellious | 
Dalecarlians, 1743, be ſerved as a volun- 
teer, and obtained ſoon after à letter of | 
| naturalization and introduction among the 
Swediſh nobles. | = : 
| Some 


( 09 - 

Some years after, being the eldeſt Captain 
in a country regiment, the place of Major 
falling vacant, he thought it was his right to 
be appointed to that truſt, but being ex- 
cluded by ſome management of his Colonel; 
of which he was informed, he immediately | 
paid the Colonel a viſit, and preſented to 
him a pair of piſtols. The old coward 
ſcreamed out, rang the bell, called all 
the peeple in the houſe to witneſs how 
he had been attacked in his own apart- | 
ments, and intended a proſecution againſt 
Baron Pechlin . who very calmly told the 
gentlemen that he could not conceive the 
reaſon of all this buſtle; he was only 
come to preſent his Colonel with ſome 
remembrance .of him; and as a proof 
4 that he could have no other intention, he 
ſhewed to every one preſent that the 


. | R 4. 5 | piſtols 
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piſtols. 1 were not charged. The Colonel 


and his fright were very much laughed at; 


and the old King Frederic was ſo well 


pleaſed with the ſtory, that he made Ba- 


ron Pechlin a Major in the Heſſian troops, 
and promiſed him a preferment in the 


Swediſh army on the firſt opportunity. 


About this time Baron Pechlin married 


the lady already mentioned, and was by 


that means more cloſely connected win 


the party. He co- operated with Count 


Ferſen at the remarkable Diet of 1756 
as to the vindication of the fundamental 
laws, bur did not agree with him in the 
meaſures chat occaſioned Sweden $ par- 


taking in the war againſt Pruſſia; and 


therefore he Joined with the oppoſite party 85 


F 
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at the Diet of 1761, in making the Senate 


reſponfible for ſuch a ſtep, taken without 
the poſitive conſent of the Diet. The 


Senators loſt their places; but the party 


were fo incenſed againſt Baron Pechlin for 


his pretended apoſtacy, - that they em- 


' ployed all their power and reſources to 
have him excluded from the Houſe, both 


that and the following Diet. They car- 


ried their Point by one fingle voice; and 


it was even a common whiſper" that five 


votes in his favour had been omitted in 


counting, through their manceuvres. 


— 


As the Baron had employed a great 
deal of money on this occaſion, he found 


his property greatly reduced, and was 


obliged to retire with his family to his 


\ 


- © country 
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country feat in Smalandia, where alſo the 


- 


regiment was ſtationed of which he was 


Colonel. In fome years, by economy, 


he brought his affairs into order; he again 
appeared on the political Rage, and re- 


ſumed - all his former influence in the 


Diet of 1768. 


His principal object always was the 
preſervation of the eſtabliſhed form of 
nd, and he never entered ſo far 
into any party intereſt, as to ſacrifice that 


firſt point: thus, when the prevailing party 


attempted to ſecure their future ſuperi- 


ority, by extending the power of the 


Senate, and encroaching upon the rights 


of the people, he immediately threw him- 


ſelf into the 1 2 party, and by their 
aſſiſtance 


(, 48+ ) 
aſſiſtance prevented the eſtabliſhment of a 
perfect Ariſtocracy in Sweden; for no 


other name could be given to a form 


of government in which the Senators 
* 


would have the right of filling the vacant . 
places among themſelves with men of 
their own choice, and only convoke the 


Diet when they ſhould think it neceſſary. 


By this oppoſition, Baron Pechlin made 


himſelf fo much difliked by the ruling 


party, that a ſecret reſolution was taken 


to exclude him for ever from the Houſe, 


whenever they ſhould find themſelves 


ſtrong enough to carry the queſtion: but 


that opportunity never occurred; as the 


Democratic intereſt was ever after pre- 


vailing, till the moment of the Revolu- 


tion. 
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11 would perhaps have been more ad- 


* 


vantageous to the family of Baron Peeh- 
lin, if he had never entered on the 
political ſtage: poſſeſſing ſome valuable 
landed eſtates and iron . and being 
a very good huſbandman, it would have 
been much more profitable to him, had 
he employed his time in that way. 
He was greatly eſteemed for bis ſkill and 
conduct in the military line: the de- 

| ſtruction P the Pruſſian fleet at Friſh- | | 
haff in the war of 1757. was entirely his 
work; and the late King of Pruſſia, though 
he very much regretted the loſs of his 
veſſels, Cond his enemy's operations ſo 
well combined, and executed with ſo much 

courage, that he could not help expreſs- 
ing his eſteem for the General, aſking 


ſeyeral 


| „ 
ſeveral partioulars reſpecting him of the 
Swediſh priſoners, and wiſhing he could 
once have him alſo in his power, only 


to make acquaintance. 


From the opinion of ſo competent a 
judge, one may conclude, that the political 
misfortunes of General Pechlin, which 
| obliged him to leave the ſervice, deprived 
| his country of a very good officer. 


I have already | ſaid that he left the 
capital with intent to join his regiment; 
but before he could reach it, the Duke 
of Oſtrogothia had made them take the 
new oath, and had given orders to the 

officers to arreſt the General where ever 
3 they could find him. He had ſo much 

the 


( 254 4) 
the * and eſteem of his officers, that 
none of them would have lent their af- 
fiſtance. to any ſuch thing, had not a new 
Maj Jor been placed in the regiment on 
purpoſe ; ; and it was by him that the 
General wWas taken, as he paſſed through 
Linkoeping, a country town in the road 
to the ſouthern provinces. 


He Was n carried to the 
Duke, who defired him to take the oath 
on the new form of government: Baron 
Pechlin aſked the favour to be made AC- 
quainted with the tenor of thoſe new 
lars; the Prince replied that he had not 
a. copy as yet, but thought the General 
would do as others, and ſwear to the 
articles that had been agreed upon be- 


tween 


( 255): 
tween the King and the Diet, whatever 
they might be. The General replied, that 
as he would mke the oath with an in- 
tention to keep it, he ſhould wiſh to 
know before band what engagement he 
Was making. The Duke was not per- 
haps very circumſtantial in his report to 
the King: the ſubſtance. was, that the 
General was arreſted, and had refuſed to 
take the oath, The King's anſwer was 
allo very laconic : that the General ſhould 
8 be conveyed to the caſtle of Gripſholm, 

and be cloſely guarded. There he was 
confined in the ſame room where the 
unhappy King Ericus XIV. had been long 
time a priſoner, and where a path is marked 
in the floor by his continual walking. 
5 The 


. 
I ̃ be Caſtle was now filled with a nu- 
merous guard, and a Major Pope ordered 
to be conſtantly in the General's chamber. 
Having accidentally ſeen a copy of the 
new form of government, figned in 
due form by the Speakers of the Four 
Orders, he offered to take the | oath, but 
was anſwered that it was now too late. 
He was here kept a priſoner for more 
"= than four months, after which he Was 
f tranſported to Stockholm, to be judged by 
2 Court Martial under the direction of 
General Horn, who had been created a 
Count after the Revolution, more for his 
zeal than from any real ſervice. This 
aobleawwn | was a near relation 2 Baron 
Pechlin, and was afraid of nothing more 
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than 
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As the charge laid againſt him was no 

leſs than rebellion and high treaſon, it 

every difficult to find a lawyer who 

would undertake to be his council. He 

| had thought upon an old friend 'of ks . 2 x 
one Mr. Ekman „ but this gentleman : 

: having excuſed himſelf under a very pi- 
fiful pretext, it raiſed the indignation of 

| a'young Judge, Mr. Blix, inſomuch that 
he went to the Generals lady, and of- 
fered his ſervice to > defend her the 


: 


The chief accuſation was, that the 


a had abſconded from the capital 5 
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after he well knew what was going on; 


and that no other could be his intention 
than to oppoſe the meaſures then taken 
by the King to reſtore peace and order 
in the country. Jo this it was anſwered, 
That the General went away for no other 
reaſon than to | join his regiment, and 


that, in | conſequence. of poſitive orders 


figned by. the King; He feared the leſs 


be condemned by the Court, as all the 


Members. were military men, who, muſt 
know very well that it is the duty of 
an officer to obey orders, without reaſon- 


: ing about what may be the conſequence. 5 


As to his ſuppoſed intentions, he was 


| i 3 . | 
not accountable for them; but as far as 


8 „ 

would defy any one to point out any 
circumſtance in his conduct, that was 
inconſiſtent with his duty in the character 
in which he acted, as dependant on the 


late Government, which claimed his re- 


ſpect till a new one was duly autho- 


rized and ſettled. The Court Martial 
being at a loſs how to find him guilty, 
and not daring to acquit him before they 
knew the intentions of the King, Who. 


was then at Ekolſund, at the diſtance of 
near fifty miles from the capital, they ad- 
journed for further information. But it 


being contrary to the privileges of the 
Swediſh Nobility, that any of their mem- 


bers ſhould be kept in priſon without 
being fully convicted of a crime, the 
General's Council aſked ihe Coun! if they 


"$2 __ bad: 


* 


LE 

had any other inſtructions to follow in 
the proceſs than the laws of the country? 
and as they anſwered they had none, he 
begged to be informed, who was to be 
accountable for the General's longer de- 
tention, fince nothing could be laid to 
his charge that would authorize ſuch a 
treatment? and on receiving no ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer from the Court Martial, it 
was reſolved that the General ſhould have 
a petition preſented to the King, acknow- 
ledging that ſome reports reſpeRing his 
conduct might hay 60 afforded political rea- 
ſons for his impriſonment, but as it was 
now ſufficiently proved before the Court 
Martial, that ſuch reports were falſe, he 
ſupplicated to be protected by his Majeſty 
in all the rights of a CEOS,” and begged 
that 


that the Court Martial might be ordered | 


to releaſe him, from a confinement. for £ 


which there was now no reaſon, 

The King immediately b complied, and 
Baron Pechlin was ſet at liberty. - As 
from ſome previous offers made him to 
have the command- of the King's forces | 
in Germany if he would conſent to give 
up his Swediſh regiment, he had reaſons | 
to conclude that he had been repreſented 
as a dangerous ſubject, the firſt uſe be 
made of his liberty was to refign his mi- 
litary employment, and that without be- 
ing indemnified either in money or by 
preferment. He now retired into the. 


country, and endeavoured to make up by 


8g; 4 nec on 
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cconomy che loffes he had ſuffered . 
his n. 


9 
— 


The Governors of ahs Provinces having 
| ſeized on his cuts and ' horſes for the 
taxes, and deprived his ſtewards of the 
means of providing for the neceflary work 
either in the field or in the iron mines, 
| he loft the amount of two years of his 
uſual income, and ing been obliged to 
part with almoſt one half of bis poſſeſ- 
fions, to enable him to put the ander into 
1 "Proper ſtate of vans” Fells 


| TO the three ns Des . 
pfeſent "reign he tas acted with great 
moderation, though always as much as | 
a . upon his former Princi iples. 1 
, CHAP- 


CHAPTER WE 


URING. the fin firſt years after | 

F the Revolution, King Guſtavus was 
perhaps the moſt happy monarch upon 
earth: the admiration of Europe, the love 
of his: ſubjeats, peace with his neighbours, 
| tranquillity and plenty within the king- 
dom, literary glory, variety of amuſemenitss 
in ſhort, every ay was W to his : 
utmoſt wiſhes, 


If the King during this ſpace of time _ 
was univerſally beloved, it muſt be owned. 2 
chat his conduct furniſhed a ſeries of 
proofs, that he intended to employ his 


84 new 
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new authority more to ſerve his country 
than to pleaſe himſelf; and never, ſo ſhort 
a time gave birth to a greater number of 
uſeſul enterprizes. The kingdom, ener- 
vated by long internal diſorders, wanted 
an intire regeneration, and that was moſt 
effectually undertaken. 


The public credit was ſo much under- 

5 mined, that the Bank- notes were reduced 
| to leſs than half their original value in 
| compariſon. to gold and filver coin, which 
was become exceedingly ſcarce; and the 


_=_ exchange was ſo wavering, his the profit 
1 


ariſing from buying and ſelling bills, was 
I almoſt bicame the chief object of mer- 
| cantile ſpeculation. To: remedy this i 


a new department of Finances was inſti- 


6 OY | * 8 | | tuted i a 
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tuted under the direction of Baron Lillien- 


crantz, who put a ſtop to all ſuch traflig 


& : 


by fixing the exchange upon reaſonable 
tertns, conſidering the circumſtances, and 
furniſhing the Bank with caſh ſufficient 
to anſwer any demands for changing bills 
at the Ripulated price; to produce the 
quantity of filver required for ſuch a pur- 
| poſe, che new Miniſter of F inances had 
pawned the revenues of the Crown from 
the copper mines for a number of years; 
and having by thoſe means been able to 
pay all the debts of the Crown to the Bank, 
in filver ſpecies, that coin, together with 
an immenſe quantity of copper in the poſ- 
' ſeſſion of the Bank, made up a fund Which 
perfectly anſwered the purpoſe, and has 


(26 ) 


been cominall encreafing to the  prbſont 


ume. 


8 the chief ſource of public 


: Walden has been encouraged by a aſſuring 
to the cultivators the enjoyment of their 
| induſtry. The numerous crown farms 


have been let at a longer leaſe, and 
ſome with reverſiom to the eldeſt ſon in 
perpetuity, as long as the taxes are duly | 


paid. A free commerce with corn has 


alſo been permitted all over the kingdom. 


BY 


The regular troops have been com- 


pleted to the effectual number of 5440003 


provided with new fire _ and * the 


neceſſaries „ 


* 
4" 
: 


$ 


The 
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- The fleet, of which + there was hardly 
one veſſel fit for ſervice, has been care- 
fully repaired, and many new veſſels 
built. The ſailors, to the number of near 
| | 20,000 haye been either employed on board 
the King's | ſhips, or permitted to ſerve in 
| merchantmen to keep them in exerciſe ; and 
the new eſtabliſhed Greenland Company. is 
alſo calculated for the ſame purpoſe. 


The culture of hemp for the uſe of 

the fleet has not only been encouraged, 
but even enjoined as a duty, on all thoſe i 
who keep ſome lands belonging to the | 


Crown, within the territories of the cities. 


The manufactures in iron and copper, 


| haye Sn 
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. es: by judicious encouragements been 
brought to an uncommon perfection. 


All theſe improvements were ſo many 
objects of the public gratitude ſolemnly 
expreſſed by the Repreſentatives of the 
Nation in their Aſſembly of 1778: but 
before the conclution of this Diet the ſeeds 
of diſſention between the King and the 
people had taken root, and baye fine ; 
been continually: breeding into a more 


| | general diſcontent. 


The King, in conſequence of an old 
political rule, Divide et impera, had at the 
beginning of | this Diet, re-eſtabliſhed the 
ancient clafſes among the Swediſh. N obles, 
viz. the TY Knig ghts, and Gentry. 


Every | 
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Every. individual was to vote within his 


Claſs, and the plurality of Claſſes was to 
conſtitute the plurality of the Houſe. By 
this means the King intended te ſorure 
| his influence, by the co-operation of the 
FED upper Claſſes; who being leſs nu- 
merous, and in a ſtation of life DIE 
ſuſceptible of that ſort of ambition which 
depends upon the favour of the Court, 
could more eafily be brought into his in- 
tereſt: than the whole body of the Nobles, | 
among whom there were many who had 
never ſeen the Court, nor deſired to ſee 
1 But this ſcheme proved unſucceſsfull ws 
the Members of the two Upper Claſſes 
e put their. compliance at ſo high a rate, 
that no offers could bring them to pur- 
ſue the defires of the King; and thoſe 
SED 0 of 
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ten 


| of. the Third Claſs, having formerly had 


an equal right with the an County of tho 
kingdom, were exaſperated to find their 


voices reduced to the fixth part of their 
: former conſequence and thus the Houſe 
has ever ſince been in oppoſition, and will : 
probably cantinue ſo, 


A motion by Mr. Hummelhiclm, tend- 
ing to affertain the limits of the King's 
power, and the rights that were yet left 


to the Repreſentatives « of the Nation, put 


a ſudden end to the Diet. The regiſters 
of the deliberations were intended to be 


- publiſhed, and W ſheets had already 


been printed; but now the reſt was ſealed 
up, and will rookubly ME nn in in the 


lame 


The 


( 27 EF | 
The Diet of 1786 began in che POR a 
manner as the other had finiſhed. The 
convocation was publiſhed in the remote 
Provinces, when no one in the capital 
| expected it; and the Ruſſian Ambaſſador, 
Count Muſhin-Puſhin, fell into diſgrace 
with the Empreſs for not having informed 
ber af chat event before the report was 
brought to Peterſburgh from the frontiers 
ef E inland. It is generally believed that 
the any intention of the King in calling 
his Diet, was to croſs ſome meaſures of 
the Ruſſian Court, as it really did, in Puts > 
ting off the intended coronation at Cher- 
ſon. The propoſitions made to the Af. 


ſembly were not of ſuch great conſequence 


but that they might very well have been 
unn or hare been decided without 


a» 


5 conſulting 4 
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| conſulting the Repreſentatives 3 ; the more, as 


it was too probable they would not meet with 
their approbation. The project of General 
Toll, to convert into a money tax ſeveral ar- 
ticles furniſhed by the landholders for 
the ſubſiſtence of the ſoldiers during their 
exerciſes e every year, was unanimouſly re- 
jected; and when che King infiſted on a 
categorical anſwer to the propoſal for a 
perpetual land tax on the diſtilling of 


brandy, Count Ferſen declared it to be 
2- queſtion of ſo much importance, that 


dhe deciſion of it ought to be deferred 
ul another Diet; and his opinion was 
adopted with great 9 0 8 od the whole 
Houſe. ee e 

The: e King carried but one of his points, 
FEE which 
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which was the eſtabliſhment of granaries, 
to be a reſource in years of ſcarcity; and 

that the money ſhould be advanced by 
the national Bank, Baron Degeer warmly 
oppoſed this propoſition, and aſked who 
would anſwer that the money ſhould be 
employed to no other uſe? but Baron 
Pechlin replied, chat as the project was 
very good in itſelf, it would be very 
liberal 8 in the Diet not to give their 
aſſent; obſerving in the mean time that 
the blame would not fall upon them if 
there ſhould be any fault in the execu- 
tion; but that they would be very blame- 
able indeed, if ſo uſeful an undertaking | 
ſhould fail for want of their compliance. 
This opinion being alſo ſupported by Count 
Ferſen, about 1 50, oo0l. ſterling was al- 
| T: x lowed 


— 
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lowed for that purpoſe ; and as the money 


is Iaid out, I ſuppoſe the inſtitation is 


already on a good footing. 


This was the only vote of extra ex- 3 
penditure the States came to; they were 
in other inſtances ſo addicted to œco- 
nomy, that they would not even relieve 
their fellow. citizens, who worked the cop- 
per mines, with loans on what copper they 
could not ſell, as had formerly been the 
practice: but the King, who could not 
bear to ſee ſuch uſeful ſubjects in diſtreſs, 
got them accommodated by other means. 


%. 
- 


Though the King met with fo little 
compliance from the Diet, they , found 
bim very ready to agree with their wiſhes. 


x 


* 


He gave up a yery fſeruial prerogative, y 


which he could claim according to the 


old form of government ever. ſince the : 
time of Guſtavus Adolphus, as well as 


by the conſtruction of an article in that 


of 1772. The Privilege was, that when 

the Orders of the Diet were divided 
in "their determination on any queſtion, 
the King ſhould 10 the right of deciding 
the queſtion: but upon che repreſentation 
of the Diet, the King conſented to pay 
a conſtant regard to the determination of 


Ws 


the majority of th 


up his privilege of deciding on a queſtion 
when the Orders were equally divided: 
he alſo complied with their requeſt that 
| employments military and civil ſhould be 


appointed for life, unleſs for mal. practices, 
5 = ä 


Orders, and to give. 


P 
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of which the accuſed ſhould be convicte $37 


a Court of Juſtice; exceptthoſe places which, 
according to the fundamental laws, de- 


pended upon the Monarch's own pleaſure. 


This Reſolution was paſſed in confe- 
quence of a Captain Ehrenpohls being diſ- 
miſſed, and obliged to leave the country, 
becauſe he had ſpoken 0180 of Baron 
Henry Sparre, one of the King' 8 favou- 
rites, though the affair was of no other 
nature than might have been conciliated 


between the gentlemen themſelves, | "_ 
out the A HO of his * 


* ſony States, WI they parted, gave a 
proof of their independent and contra- 


wy = in 3 one per cent 


from 


Cap] 

from the taxes the King had required 
| for the neceſſities of the State, His Ma- 

jeſty reſented their behaviour in a- ſevere 
though fatherly manner, at the cloſe of 
the. Diet, and could not help telling them 
with ſome diſpleaſure, that as he found 
they were fo very much miſtaken as to 
bi intentions, it ſhould be a long time 


before he would call them together again. 


. 
. 


f This Diet greatly diſſatisfied the King 2 
ſeveral of the Nobility whom he had treated 
with particular friendſhip, and made al- 
moſt his conſtant companions, were now 
| inflamed. with the ſpirit of oppoſition and 
independance : Count Brahe, whom the | 
King had acknowledged as a relation to 
| the Royal Family, and honoured with all 


a) 

the diſtinction belonging to ſuch a rank, 
was now a leader among the malecon- 
tents, and expreſſed himſelf in terms, that 
agreed very little with the ſentiments the 


King had expected from him. It is true, 
there had been ſome difference before, 
occafioned by the Baron Sparre already 
mentioned, whom the King would pro- 
mote to the rank of a Captain - Lieutenant 
in the band of Gentlemen Penfioners, and 
thereby put him on an equal footing with 

the Count, who had the fame rank, and 
thought he had reaſons for objecking to 
the Baron as a comrade. Offended by 
ſuch an excluſion, the Baron ſent a chal- 
lenge to the Count; of which the King 
having ſome ſuſpicions, he confined them 
both to 8 their - apartments, and to prevent 


any 


<Q 9) | 

any further conſequences,” he ſent the 
Baron upon an expedition out of the king- 
dom. The Count ſoon after reſigned his 
employment at Court, and has ſince oc- 


cupied himſelf totally in his own affairs. 


Several others withdrew from Court 
after this Diet, from no other reuſon than 
a diſcontent with the Adminiſtration, and 
diſlike to the perſons in whom the King 
an his confidence. 


Among - thoſe who oppoſed the Court 
from perſonal diſguſt, none were more 
violent with but little reaſon for com- 
plaint than Colonel Almfelt. It is true 
that the preferment of Baron Eſſen to 
the place of Lieutenant-Colonel in the 
| ; | T OR light 
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light dragoons, was paſſing over the better 
right of the Colonel, who was the firſt 
Major in the regiment: but if the King 
in this inſtance ſhewed ſome partiality to 
Baron Eſſen, he has alſo. done a great 
deal for Colonel Almfelt, who at the time 
of the Revolution in 1772 was an Enſign 
without pay; and had ſince chat time been 
knighted, raiſed to the rank of Nobility, 
and advanced to an honourable poſt in 
the army; from which, when he retired. 
out of reſentment, the King granted him 
ſome other advantages worth near 2000l. 


1 year, 


C ns J} 
CHAPTER NX 


I E declaration of the King chat 
it would be a long time before he 
* ſee the States aſſembled again, was 
perhaps a great reaſon why he ſeemed 
to avoid a Diet at the beginning of the 
preſent war, and therefore put off the 
convocation as long as poſſible; but ſeve- 
ral other methods for getting money 

having proved ineffectual, this appeared 
to be the laſt reſource: but yet there are 
people who pretend to be well informed , 
who fay. that the King was ſo far from 
having any objection to a Diet, that all 
the Preparations for a war, and its finally 


„ burſting 
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burſting out, were' only a prelude to the 


Diet; as the ſtate of the Finances had 
made it abſolutely neceflary, and there 
only wanted an apparent ſtrong reaſon 
bor ſuch a'ftep. ß 


It has the appearance of probability, that 


the meaſures adopted for paying the __ 


tional debt having not anſwered fo well 
as had been expected, there was no other 


way to remedy the diſtreſs of the trea- 5 


fury than by laying the public accounts 


before the Diet, and having recourſe, to 


their aſſiſtance. The additional expence 
of the war would be of very little ſig- 


nification upon the whole, and there might 
be an opportunity in the mean time of | 


recovering ſome provinces from the Ruſ- 
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weight of new taxes,, and to add to the 
glory of their Sovereign. 


7 


The revolt in the Swediſh army pre- 


vented he conqueſts which might have 


"tn made: but if the motive before men- 


tioned was real, it proved very ſucceſsful: 


the nation took upon itſelf an additional 


tax of about Zoo, oool. to be paid yearly, 


and made itſelf reſponſible for the whole 


debt, and a new loan, to be made for 
the expences of the war, amounting allio- 
gether to the ſum of five millions ſter⸗ 


. 
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The King has alſo been taxed with a 


ſians, to conſole the Swedes under the 


an 
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an intention to get himſelf declared an 
abſolute Monarch by the troops, at the 
firſt. conſiderable advantage he ſhould 
obtain over the enemy. This ſuſpicion 
| the rebellious officers pretend to bave been 
the great occaſion of their backwardneſs 
at Fredericktham : : but if they. really had 
an idea of any ſuch ſcheme, they were 
greatly miſtaken in the means. for pre. 
venting its being carried into execution, 
It is viſible that if the King had mer : 
with no- ſuch oppoſition, he would never 
have had any reaſon to defire a more 
extended authority, nor any plauſible. 
pretext for propoſing ſuch a thing to the | 
nation: but the inactivity of the army 


from want of obedience, proved ſuffici- | 


ently the neceſſity of greater authority in 


4) 
the Monarch, and nothing but the preſſing 
danger of the kingdom could have in- 


duced the majority of the Diet to grant 


= 


a requeſt of that nature. The additional 
power of making war and peace, and 
of diſpoſing of all employments in the 
army, was no more than was neceflary 35 
and by a juſt ana logy, the civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical employments were comprehended : 
under the ſame | rule. The rights of the 
nation in regard to liberty and property 
were rather encreaſed than diminiſhed ; 
the Pirvileges of the Nobles as to perſonal 
ſecurity and territorial benefits being ex- 
tended to all ſettled inhabitants of the 
kingdom. Thus the greateſt bleſſings 


often ariſe from the greateſt evils. 
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Tbere certainly could be no greater 
wall than the fituation in which the king- 


dom was brought through this revolt in 
the army ; and it is a matter of aſtoniſh- 
| ment how the Nobles could take fo warmly | 
the part of the guilty officers, as even to 
| : reſent that they had been blamed in ſome 
papers printed at Gothenburg during the 
King's reſidence there, and would abſo- | 
lutely have the authors proſecuted and 
puniſhed. Such were the deliberations on 
Which they ſpent their time, while "YI 
ſoldiers were ſtarving in Finland, and the 
country threatened with invaſions on every 
fide. The King had made them ſeveral 
| propoſals of the utmoſt. conſequence by 
means of their Marſhal and -Speaker, 
Count Charles Emil Lewenhaupt; but that 


Nobleman 


( 


Nobleman, who was more reſpectable on 


account of his age than his abilities, met 
with ſuch a reception 1 ſeveral of | 
the Members that he was obliged to beg 
of his Majeſty to be excuſed 1 making 
them any further propoſitions. The King 
reſented this behaviour very much; and 


having ſummoned all the Members of 


| a Diet to aſſemble at the Ie Hall 
of the Royal Palace, he publicly thanked” 
the three other. Orders for their reſpectfull 
attention to his propoſals, and their zeal 


in aſſiſting him to relieve the diſtreſs of 


the kingdom: to the Nobles in general 
he made ſome friendly reprovihe for their 
| flow proceedings in matters that required 


che greateſt diſpatch; but to Count Fer- 


ſen and Baron Degeer he addreſſed him- 
Ih -_ 
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ſelf in the moſt ſevere. terms upon the 
ſubje& of their conduct againſt their Mar- 
ſhal, and ſaid thathe looked upon their want 
of reſpe& to him as an offence againſt 
Majeſty, whom he repreſented in their 
meetings. ' He directly accuſed Count | 
Ferſen with having ſhaken the throne of 
the late King Adolphus, and told him that 
| he intended to prevent his touching the | 
Scepter of the ſon- But what the King 
expreſsly inſiſted upon at the moment, 
Was a reparation | to the Count Lapin; 
haupt for the inſults he had ſuffered in his 
office ; and accordingly the King ſent the 
5 Nobles down to their Houſe, to delibe - 
rate on that ſubject. Count Ferſen at- 
tempted to ſpeak in his own defence, 
and ſeveral others roſe 75 ſupport him; 
| | but 


(9 ) 
but the! King Werl not hear them; he 
made them repeated ſigns to retire, which | 
they at laſt did, and went down to the 
place of their uſual meeting. cre 1 5 * 
Odunt Ferſen, who I think was never 
Achbertbd in his life, Propoſed they 
ſhould: look e over heb regiſters to find out 
wha ſort of inſult it could be that- the | 
5 Marſhal had complained of, nothing 
Sei mentioned but a warm debate, 
in which every one had employed the 
Arongeſt | arguments | to enforde his opinion, 
Neither Count Ferſen nor Baron Degeer | 
5 were charged wir any improper expreſ- 

1 ſions -againft the Marſhal; they had op- : 


EY him bethuſe" their ideas were 
different; or” in ere —_— 8 had 
0 Ob ee be done 


. 
done no more than was their right ; thus 
they thought themſelves in no fault with 


ſent to make him any re mn 

22 Was * a paper figned 
by near forty Members of the Houſe, 
teſtifying. "ſeveral - acts of diſteſpect and 
rudeneſs againſt the Marſhal; but all theſe 
:: Ferſen looked upon a accuſers, 
and defied chem to produce ang witneſſes. 
There was not one among a thouſand 
perſons, / WhO ould Sen the accuſa- 
tion; and moſt part of thoſe who had 
ſigned it, begged leave to ſoratch out 
their names; ſome pretended to have bows 


= liquor 3 others not to know the con- 
tents, or to have been perſuaded by *. 

ſons they could not OW | 
Thus 
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Thus the ile Houſe ſtood as one 
man, and proved more contrary than 
ever to the meaſures of the King; dur- 


ing the time that the other Orders did 


all in their power to evidence their attach- 
ment to his Majeſty, and their zeal for 


the public welfare. The armed citizens 


of the capital, proud of the confidence 


che King put in their courage and faith- 
| ful adherence, were ready to undes 
any thing for his ſervice; and when the 
King had reſolved on the impriſonment of 
the leaders among the Nobles, he had 


only to mention the word to make them 


fly to execute his orders. The Barons 
Degeer, Maclean, Stierneld, the General 


Count Horn, Chief. Juſtice Lillieftrale; 3 


ſeveral others of leſs note, were taken 


„„ without 


0 : 


= 


„„ 
without difficulty; but Colonel Almſelt 
aſked to fee the King” s orders; and upon 
deuee anſwer that they had none but verbal, 
= - he told them, that as he had lately com- 
B manded the dragoons of the King's Guards, 


he would by no means be taken and 
carried in triumph by ſome dreſſed- oui 
tradeſmen, but Was reſolved to blow out 

_ the brains of the firſt among them who 

dared to offer any violence, or even to 

enter his room. The lace weaver, Cap- 

-.- Han. Oldenburg, thought this warning too 

1 erious to proceed any further | 1 : 

4 having given his report; and 1 dare fay | 
he was not ill ſatisfied to give up that 


commiſſion to an officer in the dra- 


goons. 


* 
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Count Ferſen was taken and | eſcorted 
by a: ſquadron of Gentlemen-Penfioners. 
The court of his palace was filled with 
| ages of all ranks. As he went down 
ſtairs ſomebody whiſpered to him, that | 
he had a number of friends at his ſer- 
vice if he choſe to make reſiſtance z 
but the Count anſwered very | calmly, no; 3 
4 have a 1 9 conſcience, and fear no- 


mas. 


The illuſtrious priſoners were carried to 
Fredricſhoff, a large unfiniſned houſe for- 
merly inhabited by the Queen Dowager, 

and had now been put in repair under pre- 
| "rence of lodging the officers from Finland, 
ſummoned to appear before a Court Mar- 
tial. The rooms were ſplendidly fur- 
85 . „ niſhed, 


e 


„„ 

niſhed, and their tables ſerved from he 
_ King's kitchen ; but moſt part of them de- 
clined the fayour, and prov ided themſelves 


from their own houſes, 
Count Brahe and Baron Pechlin were 
| permitted to ſtay in their houſes, though 
cloſely watched in the beginning. But 
his Majeſty might have ſpared himſelf all 
this trouble: nobody attempted to ſtir; and 
the Nobles were rather more vehement | 
_ afterwards, ſeveral among them ſpeaking 5 
in a manner that wight have. forfeited; their 
lives twenty times, if the King had not 
been reſolved not to be provoked to any 


4 rigour. The Secretary had orders not to 


take any inconſiderate expreſſions i into the 
* wien; ; oo. thoſe who preſented any 
NS. __ tock 


1 
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| ſuch in writing, were permitted; nay even 
entreated to retract themſelves. - The ab- 
ſence of the Marſhal contributed a little 
to calm their minds. The appointed Vice- 
Marſhal, Colonel Liljehorn, obſerved * 
very meaſured conduct, ſo that he nei- 
| ther gave up any thing he thought juſt, | 
nor left any reaſon for complaint; but 
their diſcontent was not to be appeaſed | 
as long as their follew members were 
kept in confinement ; nor did that ſpirit 
reſtrain itſelf within the Houſe ; a number 
of young gentlemen, among whom were the 
Counts Delagardie, Ribbing, and Stenbock, 
reſigned their placesat Courtandin the army; 
the ladies deſerted the drawing room 
and the public aſſemblies, ſo that all ſuch 
meetings, and diverſions were ſhut up for 


EP Ro want 
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want of being frequented. The King, 
though an enemy to ſolitude, bore all 
this. with an admirable patience, till he 
had gained all his wiſhes from the three 
Orders; and then he reconciled himſelf 
.at once with the Nobles, by an unex- 
pected viſit paid them at their: Houſe ; ; 
wherein the King alone debated all the 
points” in queſtion "againſt the Whole Al- 
ſembly, and in three hours time made 
them conſent to the propoſitions” on which 
chey had been deliberating ſo my months 


7 
: . | $5 $3055» 
to no 8 | | 3 


This ſtep having brought the Diet to 
| a ſucceſsful iſſue, the priſoners at Fred- 
rickſhoff were ſet at Aberty; and I' pre- 
ſume to fay they have very Hale reaſon 


wt EIT | | | to 


(h 

o retain any reſentment in conſequence 
of theſe proceedings. Count Ferſen, by 
far_the moſt reaſonable among them, may 


perhaps be ſincere enough to own, that 


in the King's caſe he would himſelf have 


acted in the ſame manner. During his 


confinement he wrote to his children chat 


they ſhould take no alarm from What had 


happened, nor manifeſt any reſentment 


upon the occaſion, for he was ſure his 


Sovereign had acted from mere political 


motives without any perſonal diſpleaſure 


againſt him; and ſo he enjoined them to 


wait with patience for an happy iſſue. 


| With all that, it ſufficiently appeared 


he was not very partial to the new al- 


terations in the form of government. 


When 
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ies ibs; ee <Onlete: communicated 
to the Nobility their reſolutions taken 
on that ſubject, and preſſed the Houſe to 
| agree with them i in the ſame meaſures, he 
_ ſhook his head, and faid loud enough. to 
be heard by the Deputies, * Poor people 


one muſt forgive them; they don't under- 


ſland what they are about.“ 
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CHAPTER WM 


HE boldeſt. iiroke. ever given o 
the Swediſh conſtitation, was the 
annihilation of the Senate. That body, 
as ancient as the kingdom itſelf, had been 
reſpected in all former Revolutions; and 


though its authority has been more or 


8 


leſs circumſcribed, its exiſtence has always 
been preſerved. According to the form 
of government eſtabliſhed in 1772, t 

unanimous diſſent of the Senate was re- 
quired to counterbalance the opinion of 
the King; ſuch a caſe has not happened 
theſe fixteen years; and it would be very 


fingular if a Monarch with his perſuaſive 


talents, 
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talents, and with an unbounded power to 


diſpoſe of the places in the Senate, ſhould 


not have at leaſt one voice on his fide. 


The King's motive therefore could not be 


to ſhake off that feeble controul, which 


cient conſtitution of the country. There 
muſt be Sins other cauſe for ſuch. an 
extraordinary flop.” Eh 


As. very few are in the ſecrets * 5 


"hs Guſtavus, it would rather appear à 


prelumption to point out his motive with 


any degree of certainty: the only way 


of coming near the truth, is to take an 


exact review of the ſtate of affairs, and 


% 


8 kept up the appearance of the an- 


from combining circumſtances draw a con- 


cluſion 


( 30x ) 
clufion & nts may be the moſt eh, 8 
if not the identical cauſe. 


Tpbe Senate has for ſeveral centuries 
been the principal ſapport of Ariſtocrati- 
cal intereſt in Sweden. Intitled to the ad- 


miniſtration of government during the ab- 
ſence of the Sovereign, they have com- 
monly 8 profited-/ of an event ſo fayourable 
to their ambition, and ſeemed very un- 
willing to part with the authority once 
put into their hands. During the ſtay of 
Charles XI. in Turkey, the Senate made 


ſeveral entroachments upon the Royal 
power, and at laſt went fo far as to 
convoke a fort of Diet, which though it 
ended abruptly in conſequence of the un- 


. return of the King, yet" it had 


% 


already 
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already laid the Sudden to the events 
of 1718, as may be concluded from 2 


proje& of -a new form of government, 


preſented for the approbation of che Prin- 
ceſs Ulrica Eleonora, ſix months before 
| the death of her brother, whom ſhe was 
ſecretly appointed to ſucceed, in preju- 
dice to the Duke of Holſtein, a- ſon: of 
her elder fifter. It is notorious how the 
Senate diſpoſed. of the name of- the late 
8 King Adolphus, and that it was ſtamped | 
on acts to which the- King did not chuſe 
0 give his conſent. It had alſo in the 
preſent reign been propoſed to the Se- 
nate at the breaking out of the conf piracy | 
4 Finland, that a Diet ſhould be aflem- 
| bled, even without the conſent of the 
5 King 15 and though it was not complied 
8 . 


E 

with, it was enough to give warning to 
the King of what : might happen in other 
eircumſtances. e ct 


: 
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The violent oppoſition in the Houſe 
ol Nobility, during the laſt Diet, perhaps 
alſo' contributed 10 confirm. the King in 
his reſolution of: leſſening the influence of 
that Order, if he had any ſuch ideas 


Iris. probable that the King had already 
in bis mind decided the fate of che 8e 
nate, when he provided himſelf with the | 
indirect conſent of the other Orders, by 
the plauſible propoſition, That all cauſes 
reſpeQing, the life, honour, or property _ 
of his ſubjects, ſhould be decided in th 


@ x wy part of Sovernmens 


. 
lat inſtance by a' Süpreme Court com- 
poſed of Members of all, Orders, and 
thus every one ſhould be jadged by his 
| | peers.” This regulation Was certainly 
worthy a government; Which affects to 
preſerve all the appearance of liberty; 
and it could not fail being. zpproved.- The 
| King availing "himſelf: ofthis conſent :of 
the three Orders, had chus a lawful 
Power to make a change in the Senate, 


to whom the ſupreme juridicial authority 

; formerly belonged in conjunction will the 
King, who had only à double voice upon 
fuch matters. But the change was no leſs OY 
than to reduce: he Bene of the kingdom | 
to à mere Court of Juſtice, diveſted of 
all participation in Pegg affai A in 


F % # ; 
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5 What the nation ** gained. 5 that | 


roftination 1s rather ideal, 28 is ofien the | 


(33) 
[- What, the King bas gained by this 


_ innovation is obvious. There is now not 


the leaſt ſhadow of authority but what 
dexives, from him z and thus, either Pre- 
ſent. or abſent, he is always the chief 


prompter of every . fiep that ſhall have 


- appearance of order or juſtice; and 


* 14 - - 4 
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caſe with berry ſelf, in political reſ- 
pes, Ir is certainly a noble privilege 


os HS 


0 be pus aged by ne s peers, an adyan- 


RP , > * (15333 


"rage | denied before to the commons, as 


none encept the claſſes of the nobility 


could have a e in the Senate; but 
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* we except the reſpeQable | perſonal 
character of the new members, it is dif. 


ficult to conceive how one Mr. Elers, for 
inſtance, Knight of the Polar Star, and 
F irſt Secretary in the King' s Chancery, 


can have any more intereft in common 


with the orders of burgeſſes and pea- 
ſants, than wih the nobility; ; or why 
their rights ſhould be fafer in his hands 
now, than ſome yours: hence, when his 
merit and ſervices may perhaps be re- 
warded with a coronet. There has fel- 
dom been heard any complaints againſt 
the ſentences of the Senate and every 
one who has a good cauſe will think 
it rather a happy circumſtance, that 


fome members in the new Supreme 


( 

Court of Juſtice, are appointed- out- of 
the former. = 
Among thoſe, the High Chief Juſtice 
Count Wachtmeiſter would have had 
every. voice in his favour, if his truſt 
had depended upon the public choice. 
The King could not give 2 greater in- 
ſtance. of benevolence to his ſubje&s, 
chan to, put their rights and welfare in 
ſuch hands. For though Count Wacht 
meiſter is not looked upon as a very 
great lawyer himſelf, bis integrity, hu- 
WR and good ſenſe is a proof againſt 
50 all the artifices of thoſe who excel in 
the profeſſion. He loves juſtice, and 
knows how to find her out. 55 


XA — 


Cy 
It is very laudable in a perſon of his 

birth, and a more than independant J 
fortune, to have employed himſelf in | 
the. ſtudy of the law, with fuch a zeal 
and laboriouſneſs, that he had pafſed 
through all the ordinary exerciſes of the 
bar, at the age when very few give any 
attention to ſerious | buſineſs, As he was 
above any view to make his fortune, it 
is viſible he could  haye no ocher * 
to ſerve his country. | 

| After having learned from bis proper 
experience to know the nature and du- 
ties of all the lower employments in 
the law bufineſs, even that of a (clerk 
to a country judge, he entered into the 
King's Chancery; and his protocols in 
BP the 
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the ſeſſions of the Senate made TER 
| known to the 8 85 


It is one of that Monarch's eminent 
qualities, that he is an excellent judge 
of merit; and within very few years 
after their firft acquaintance, the King 
had already elevated Count Wachtmeiſter 
to the place of Chief Juſtice; with the 
rank and prerogatives of a Senator. 


There had of old been a ſupreme 
officer of the law, called Rikfarotſet, or 
High Chief Juſtice of the Kingdom, with 
a pre-eminence before all the reſt of 
the Senators. This high office the King 
has re-eſtabliſhed in fayour of Count 
Wedtwtncifer,” lodged him in a magnifi- 

; 24 cent 
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f dent palace formerly belonging to the fſa- 


mily of Piper, and furniſhes him with the 


means for keeping up ſuch a dignity, 
ſbi injuring his own fortune. 2; 


| To this higheſt degree of human FIVIMG 
neſs to which a ſubject can aſpire, the 
Count had been advanced before the age 
of thirty; but he is ſo little fond of all the 
pomp and grandeur that ſurrounds him, 
that he is more often ſeen on foot, in 2 
dark great coat, without the Star of the 
Royal Orders, and without .even a ſer= 


vant to attend him, than he is ſeen in 
his coach and. fix ſurrounded with livery. 


To his new dignity is alſo united the 
Preſidentſhip in the King's Bench, in ſhort 


| 1 
II that belongs to the diſtribution . of juſ- 

0 in the whole kingdom i is under his 
0 immediate care; and nobody has ever 
had the leaſt apprehenſion of his. being 
partial to his own Order, i in caſe any of 5 5 
its Members ſhould have intended an un- 
Juſt lawſuit agaiaſt any perſons of the other 
| orders - nor will the pooreſt peaſant fear 
to claim his rights n the moſt opu- 


lent nobleman. 


- 


From theſe reaſons I ſhould be apt 
to conclude, that the . new. inſtitution is 
perhaps more favorable to the Monarch's 
own views, than of any particular advan- 
tage to his ſubjeQs. But what entitles King © 


Guſtavus to the eternal gratitude of the 


Swediſh people, i is. the extention of ſeveral 
efferuial 


1 
1 
j \ 

| = 
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eſſential privileges of the Nobles to all 


the citizens or eſtabliſhed inhabitants of 


the kingdom: Such are the perfect en- 
Joy ment of perſonal liberty, unleſs one 
looſes it by being lawfully found guilty 
of any capital crime ; the right of poſſeſ- 


fing lands and eſtates of whatever na- 


. ture; a free commerce with the uae 


of the country; the teverſion of crown- 


farms to the children and heirs of the 


occupant; the admiſſion of the Fourth 


Order into the ſecret Commitiee of the 


Diet; ſuch advantages will elevate the 
minds of even the loweſt claſs among | 


_ the people to the noble ambition of 


freedom, and render the Swedes worthy 


of that bleſſing; as well as the Soye- 


in: a En them, has sproved himſelf 


$: 


worthy 


worthy to govern a free 


c 
ſpirited people. 8 3 n 


Every citizen of Sweden will. he enti- 
ded to look upon the firſt Nobles in the 
kingdom as his Peers; ; as they are lub. 
jects under the ſame laws with bim. 


he enjoys with them an equality of pri- þ 
vileges, and may perhaps haye given 
proofs of an equal. zeal for the ſervice of 


I oath, 


* 


his country. | 5 
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